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ABSTRACT 

Six reports f ros a workshop of Organisation for 
Econonic Co-operation and Developaent (OECD) aeabers establish the 
framework for the Centre for Educational Research and Innovation 
project on creativity of the school. The reports reflect the 
workshop's goals to establish priorities for further study and to 
identify contributions and benefits of member countries from a study 
of the school as a focal point for social change. The major issues 
which arose in the workshop are the following: organization and 
relationships within the school, incentive systems for teachers, 
allocation of financial resources to the school, role of the 
inspectorate, and regional and local professional support to the 
school. The first report presents an analysis and taxonomy of the 
principal factors influencing creativity of the school. Next, ways to 
strengthen creativity of the school, administrativ3 relationships 
between the school and outside institutions, and organization and 
relationships within the school are reported. Th« tinal reports deal 
with interventions for strengthening the school's creativity and with 
professional support to the school. A list of workshop participants 
is appended. (Author/KSH) 
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PREFACE 



Today, nobodv would seriously oontest the reality that 
the school is a focal point for social chanpse. Of course, 
scho'^ls cannot of themselves chang'^ society in any absolute 
sense: they cannot create equality in unequal societies* nor 
can they create order where lawlessness has become pervasive. 
Yet they become involved in all significant social changes for 
the simple reason that the social p.spirations of adults are 
transmitted as if by lightening to the institutions where their 
children learn. 

But how should the schools become involved in the process 
of social change? Should they become the "agents of innovation", 
the final link in the implementation chain between a national 
reform and its application in the classroom? Or should the class- 
room be the inventor uf educational changes which make their way 
into the system? 

There are many different answers given to these questions 
in the OFCD countries, in accordance with their different 
historical traditions and political realities. Yet all would 
recognise that, in democratic societies, the school has to 
respond in a creative way to the pressures of society. It should 
not passively adopt all available or proposed innovations • nor 
should ic claim the privilege of acting as an entirely autonomous 
force for social change. But how can this balance between social 
responsibility aid internal creativity, between the stabilising 
forces of tradition and the mobilising forces of change, be 
struck? How can public authorities help to ievclop the conditions 
in which the schools can develop such a role? What are the 
internal organisational arrangements that will permit the school 
tu play it? These aro the questions to which the CERI Project on 
Creativity of the School is trying to find answers. 

The purpose of the meeting in Estoril, which was organised 
in co-operation with the Portuguese authorities, was to establish 
the framework for the project, to agree on priorities for further 



study, and to enable the Member countries of the OECD to identify 
the contributions they could make and the benefits to be derived. 
The heavy involvement of many OECD countries in the subsequent 
stages of the project testifies to th3 success of the Estoril 
discursions. The following major issues affecting the creativity 
of the school are now the subject of intensive work by a number 
of national teams on their home grounds: 

(i) organisation and relationships within the school 
(ii) incentive systems for teachers 
(iii) allocation of financial resources to the school 
(iv) role of the inspectorate 
(v) regional and local professional support to the school. 
The CERI Secretariat is continuously bringing together 
the results of these studies so as to produce a final policy 
report on the Creativity of the School. The present Report* 
which sets out the problems and the approaches for dealing with 
them, is a first contribution. 



J.R. GASS 
Director 
Centre for Educational Research 
and Innovation 



EDITORIAL NOTE 



In presenting this report, acknowledgement Is made 
of the k*>y role performed by the Secretariat of CERi who 
guided the development of the theme throughout with insight 
and efficiency • The authors of the papers presented here, 
the authors of the ten national papers, the chairman of the 
discussion groups during the Workshop and, indeed, all the 
participants from Member countries, have helped greatly in 
clarifying the issues in this apprMCh to innovation. The 
generous and friendly hospitality of the Portuguese authori- 
ties during the Workshop also made an important contribution 
to the successful outcome of the work* 



JOHN NISBET 
Rapporteur 
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I. INFLURNCES ON CREATIVITY OF THE SCHOO L 
Analysis and Taxonomy of the Principal Factors 

by 

Rien van Gendt 
C€»ntre for Educational Research and Innovation, OECD 



There seems to be a common assumption in most Western 
societies that the educational system must move deliberately 
away from being custodian of stability towards thn promotion of 
social change, cultural development and economic progress - or at 
least it should be an important component in such a process. In 
this context, the culture-transcending role of the school has 
bdgtm to displace its culture-transroitting function. Partly as a 
consequence of this, the last decade has been a period of 
ubiquitous innovative activity in the educational system. In 
short, innovation was (and still is) "en vogue". 

However, looking at actual developments in Member countries 
one observes that, despite much talk about innovati*on, schools 
are somehow incapable of reacting effectively to the challenge it 
offers. Sometimes an initial movement in a desired direction has 
been cut down to a trivial exercise by constraining factors* 
Sometimes new practices have been adopted without adequate 
diagnosis of their effectiveness in the functions to be performed. 
Sometimes change 5s generated by an individual teacher but never 
takes root in the school as a whole and so perishes with the 
originator. 

Hence this axiom should be kept to the forefront in any 
consideration of the problem: innovation has a reality only in 
the context of goals or aspirations of those involved in the 
system. It should be purposeful and not a discontinuous event. 
Nothing is inherently good or valuable in innovation. Change is 
not good in itself and one should not Jump on the bandwagon of 
innovation without first approving of the uxrection in which it 
is going. 



The topic to be considered is the ability of the school to 
adopt, adapt, generate or reject new practices whether they are 
initiated from outside or generated internally^ The ma^or purpose 
of our analysis will be to improve this ability and so to 
strengthen the problem-solving capacity of the school. 

STRENGTHENING TriE CREATIVITY OF THE SCHOOL 

An important underlying assumption of our analysis is that 
schools could be more actively involved in the process of innova-- 
tion. If they are viewed merdly as passive elements in a national 
"innovation policy", then the effectiveness of such a policy will 
be doubtful* Imposition of innovation from without often creates 
strains and confusion inside and may well bring the school to 
respond in a way that is inimical to the institutionalisation of 
the change proposed* Thus, the formal adoption of new practices 
at some higher administrative level does not necessarily imply 
their actual use in the schools. This is not say, however, that 
there is no potential problem**solving capacity among the 
professional staff in a good many schools in most countries. 
There certainly is, and if this were taken into account when 
schemes for improvement were being planned (both by bringing such 
staff into consultation and allowing them some discretion as to 
the means of implementation in their own schools) there would be 
much greater likelihood of innovation successfully permeating the 
whole system. 

But here we must make an important reservation. The true 
test of successful innovation is the extent to which it take j root 
in, and pervades, the school as a whole - not the performance of 
individual teachers in the relative isolation of their own ':le.sses. 
Hitherto the teacher has been regarded as the most importeut factor 
in the innovation process and much attention has been paid to his 
individual development, first to modify his own behaviour and then 
to trigger off a multiplier process among his colleagues* This 
has fostered a myopic concentration on single roles in teaching 
and screened out other factors of equal importance such as internal 
relationships, authority structures and the extent of the school's 
own discretion in dealing with such matters as finance and material 
resources. Our contention here is that in the present analysis of 
problem-solving capacity the smallest organic unit that should be 
considered is the school - not the individual teacher or his class. 
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la f Dousing thus on the eohool, howover, we must not in 
pur turn be myopic • External relationships ore just as important 
as internal ones and our approach must take proper account of the 
administrative system at Xocoly regional and national Icvol, 
outside professional support structures and other relevant 
influences in the school's environment* 

No doubt participcjits in the Workshop will be considering 
the short-tcrm implications of introducing specific innovations or 
up-dating the school in terms of its functions and performanoot 
The main issue » however f is how to build a oapaoity to respond to new 
practices and situations into tho school and to ensure that it 
remains alive* In tho present context t improving the school's 
problem-solving capacity to deal with change is synonymous with 
strengthening the? creativity of tho school - » creativity' rof erring 
to its own ability to deal with new practices(1}« This does not 
necessarily mean that the school io the rreator of innovation out 
that it has the potential to adopt, adapts genr^rate or reject it« 
Nor should we be concerned solely with the school's problom-solving 
capacity in isolation; its rclationshxpn to th3 administrative 
and other forces in the environment ..i equally important* Indnody 
tho croa-jivity of a school is inevitably bounc' up with the creativity 
of the system within which it works* 

SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTH.! 
AND THE CREATIVITY OP THE SCHOOL 

Analysing the concept of creativity calls f^r a multiple- 
factor approach, for there are many things that nay inhibit or 
encourage th^ problem-solving capacity of a ochoi* Examples are 
the attitude cf an individual teachory the iiitox^nal orgonisationy 



(1) Although wo are not prcoontly concomod with the creativity of 
the individual pupil as a dimension of his porronal development, 
tho concept of creativity as defined above might have a certain 
impact on this* It io possible that some relationship between 
the two may emerge at a later stage in th-.3 general enquiry* 



the allooatiori of its financial resources or its admitiistrative 
relationships with the local education authority* Such factors 
must be considered within the context of a specific national 
situation^ and in relation to the characteristics of the system 
under consideration and, especially , to the characteristics of 
the innovation itself. Characteristics that are particularly 
important relate to: 

(a) the way educational tasks are structured within 
the rchool; and 

the administrative structure of the country's 
educational system* 

In the matter of (a)^ the factors affecting the creativity 
of the school have to be examined in relation to the present and 
changing objectives and functions of the ziational educational 
system* In operational torms^ this means that they should be seen 
in relation to the way educational tasks are structured in terms 
of curriculxun content^ pedagogy and pupil assessment* 

There seems to be a relationship between the perception of 
educational tasks and the stnicturinc of the various factors* 
For instance^ the way in which the subject matter to be taught is 
struc 'jurod as a task (e*^* multiuisciplinarity) together with the 
criteria established for performance evaluation might determine 
the possible relationships between teachers and pupils^ and might 
influence the nature of teacher-training and in-service training* 
IThe relation betv/een different subjects might determine the 
relationships between teachers* The extent to which the school 
is involved in the construction of learning material might influence 
the nature of outside supporting structures* 

The gmeral administrative structure of a country referred 
to in (b) is important in relation to its degree of (de)centrali- 
sation - that is the discretion and accountability delegated to 
the various functional levels* The structure of the educational 
system varies from one country to another and in consequence the 
diaoretion and accountability of schools will vary also. Some 
courtriec favour the adoption and adaptation of new practices that 
hav(! been developed outside the school; others encourage the 
generation and institutionalioation of innovations from within* 
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Although it is important at a certain stage to relate the 
analysis of factors such as the attitude of teachers and the 
provision of professional support to a specific national situation^ 
it is equally useful to consider them in a more general wayy 
independently of any speoifio system* 

FACTORS AFPECIING THE CREATIVITY OF THE SCHOOL 

Vioxiy factors have an effect on the creativity of a school » 
the principal beingt 

1* The financial resources allocated to it* 

2. Pre-service training of teacherSf headmasters 
and administrators. 

3* In-*servioe training of teachersy headmasters 
and administrators • 

4* The employment conditions of school staff 

{o.g. possibilities of promotion or transfer)* 

5* Adeqxiacy of staff skills* 

6* Efficacy in the appointment and evaluation of staff* 

7* Provision of capital equipment. 

8* Provision of professional support to the school* 

9* Provision of learning materials; the relation with 
producers and the selection and purchase of teaching 
aids* 

10* Relations between the school and its administering 
authorities* 

11. Relations between the school and other influential 
outside bodies or individuals* 

12. Attitudes of staff towards innovation and their 
capability of putting it into practice. 

13* Social organisation within the school* 

14* Authority relationships and decision-making processes 
within the school* 

15. The expectations of individual parents, employers and 
other citizens with a concern for education* 



To propose a single model for structuring these various 
factors and their relationships - a mega-solution for all 
countries - is impossible on account of the multiplicity of 
variation in local characteristics* All that can be done is to 
create something appropriate to a specific national context at 
a iQicim point in time* 

In addressing ourselves to the problem as a whole 9 a 
systems approach is felt to be useful - the school being regarded 
as a sub-system of its sociological/economic environment and all 
factors (internal and external) affecting its creativity being 
subject to separate analysis, either singly or in clusters^ To 
give one example: powers exercised by a number of heterogenous 
bodies outside the school (central and local government, 
professional institutions, examining bodies, teachers' associations, 
parents, and so on) \indoubtedly have a strong influence on the 
selection and organisation of curriculxim content; whatever then 
may be decided will, in turn, have importai^t consequences vis-&-vis 
power relationships within the school* 

As we have seen, factors affecting creativity of the school 
are numerous. It becomes necessary, therefore, to group them in 
clusters if they are to be readily handled in our analysis. This 
presupposed selection of a suitable taxonomic basis and relative 
proximity between factors is proposed for the purpose* This 
enables grouping in five clusters where the factors are respectively 
inherent in: 

(i) the administrative relationships between the school 
and outside institutions; 

(ii) the organisation and relationships within the school; 

(iii) professional support to the school from outside; 

(iv) interventions for strengthening the school's 
creativity (e*g* in-service training and Organisation 
Development in the sense of Schmuc)c*8 definition;) 

(v) the influences of the school* s environment* 
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THE IWTERDEPEWDEWOE BEgffEEK FACTORS 



Ihese five clusters can be visualised as five intersecting 
circles. This does not prevent separate aaialysis of a single 
factor or a single cluster of factors; but it should be appreci-* 
ated that, while this might point to the desirability of restruc- 
turing one or more of the constituent factors, such action would 
not be Justified as a means for strengthening the problem-solving 
capacity of the school until its influence upon all other factors 
or clusters had been cozxfirmed as beneficial or, at least, izmocuous* 

As an illustration let us consider the relation betv/een the 
school and the outside administrative and non-administrative 
institutions. The two following situations should be regarded as 
extremes of a continuum. In the first a school has considerable 
discretion, for instance to transfer items from one account to 
another (i.e. virement) or to allow its teachers freedom to plan 
their own activities. This, however, does not necessarily render 
the school eagerly receptive to new ideas or practices. Vctrious 
internal factors might stand in the way; for example, negative 
attitude on the part of a staff reluctant to change established 
patterns, the sheer weight of the extru work load, the lack of time, 
inability to take proper advcuitage of the freedom provided or the 
lack of outside professional support. In the second situation, a 
school might be intrinsically very resonant to innotration so far as 
its internal structure and the attitudes and capabilities of staff 
are concerned, while outside influences (local authorities, school 
boards, examiners or parents) put a dampener on creative experimen- 
tation. In both these cases it will be difficult to ensure that 
an innovative approach becomes absorbed into the school's character 
without danger of "tissue rejection" at some later date. 

CONCLUGIOns 

Measures for ir.proving a school* s capacity for problem- 
solving (and by extension, its receptivity to innovation - accepting, 
adapting, or designedly rejecting) must be rjoiceivod in a knowledge 
of all factors influencing its organisation and its conduct. Hitherto 
the tendency has been to concentrate upon internal factors to the 
neglect of those impinging from outside. This should be remedied by 
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the adoption of an overall approach» In total, however, these 
factors are so numerous and diverse that a system of classifi- 
cation must be devised before they can be properly analysed and 
their inter-relationships understood* Such a system is here 
proposed, the factors being grouped as appropriate into five 
categories or "clusters" each of which represents an area 
(administrative, sociological, economic, professional or personal) 
from which important influences are exerted on the school - both 
within and without. 

While it is hoped that this system will facilitate study 
of the problem - not least by instilling a sense of realism - the 
diversity of educational systems between countries is such that 
no model with universal application con be expected to result. In 
the ultimate, each country will have to v/ork on its own solution 
in terms of the policies and practices prevailing and for a given 
moment in time* 
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II. SIREyGTHENIl^G THE cnEATlVITy OF THE SCHOOL 



John Nisbet 

Professor of Education, University of Aberdeen 



INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 

The previous paper has set out tho general considerations 
in our approach to the topic of "Creativity of the School'*, and 
the four papers which follow review the problen in detail from 
different angles the adxainistrativc relationship between the 
school and outside institutions, the interm.1 organisation of the 
school, professional support to the school and intervention for 
strengthening the school's creativity* This paper is intended as 
a bridge between the general and tho specific approaches, and it 
aims also to provide an overall review of the topic. Certain 
points require elaboration if the problom is to be seen in its 
proper perspective* V/hat is implied in our use of the tem 
"creativity"? Why do we take the school as a basic unit in the 
response of the educational syotem to the challenge of change? 
The paper also reviews briefly the considerations that apply in 
each of the foiir specific areas considered in the subsequent papers 
and notes the interactions of these different factors affecting 
tho creativity of the school. The paper concludes by raising some 
further issues that arise from the discussion so far and points 
the way ahead in the development of the OECD/CERI project, 
"Creativity of the School" • 

THE DEFINITION OF CRa\TIVITY 

Those who are directly and personally confronted with 
day-to-*day problems in teaching and in the administration of 
education are often impatient of general abstract discussion of 
concepts such as the creativity of the school. But the pressure 
of urgent practical problems has the oli ict of narrowing our 
vision so that we fail to see these problems in perspective, and 
we tackle each problom separately and iiidependently, neglecting 
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the more general problem of developing the adaptive capacity 
the educational system as a wholey or of the schools as units v^.. 
that system* We are too busy fire-fighting to te able to stand 
back and see clearly what should be done in the longer term* 

In a society that is static and where there is no need for 
change, the task of adaiui strati on, both at the national level and 
within the school, can be interpreted as minimising the disrupting 
effects of unforeseen events, and ensuring that institutions 
function smoothly and efficiently* But in a period of fundamental 
change, such as we seem to be experiencing at present, the tai^k 
of administration is much more difficult. It is tempting for the 
administrator to react in one of two ways, both of which are 
essentially inadequate: either to resist chan^d and strive to 
maintain stability in terms of established values and pxocedures; 
or, at the opposite extreme, to accept the need for change and to 
strive to promote reforms as radically and as quickly as possible. 
Llost of us tend to take up a position somev/here between these two 
extremes of stubborn resistance to change and acceptance of change 
However, the implication of the phrase, "creativity of the school" 
is that the solution is not to be found merely in an intermediate 
position on this dimension between resistance and acceptance* 
The term "creativity'* Introduces a new dimension, implying a 
selective and discriminating response to change. It also involves 
the more positive role of initiating appropriate changes within 
the school* 

Thus, "creativity of the school" is defined as its capacity 
to adopt, adapt, generate or relcct innovations * On this inter- 
pretation, the effective development of innovation requires a 
strengthening of this capacity in the schools; and the first 
step is to identify the factors that will improve the capacity 
of schools to adopt innovations or to adapt them to suit their 
special circumstances, to genez*ate new ideas and approaches, and 
to resist or reject those changes that are in conflict with their 
aims or are unsuited to their conditions of working* "Creative'' 
is therefore not to be interpreted as limited to meanings such 
as "inventive, original, divergent": on this definition, a school 
may be creative also in adapting or even in rejecting innovations* 



ThuSf thr. term "creativity" is being used to indicate something 
more than Just innova**ion and initiative in reform of the 
educational system* It implios a flexibility of approach which 
has three elementj: confronting problems, responding to problems 
and evaluating t>.e response^ to problemsp If schools can develop 
the capacity to 60 these three things as relatively autonomous 
units, the system as a whole may develop dynamically, in that 
oach step a school takes towards gi'eater flexibility improves its 
confidence in taking the next step, thus increasing step by step 
the problem-sol vi3fig capacity of the system* The point at issue, 
therefore, is not just a matter of ^proving the receptivity of 
schools to planned innovation from a central authority; it is 
assumed that we want to improve the capacity of the school itself 
to deal with innovation* 

THE SCHOOL AS THE UNIT OF ANALYSIS 

As stated in the previouo paper, the school is taken as 
the smallest appropriate unit for analysis. In the paper that 
follows, it is ar^ed (within the English educational system) 
that the school is the "prime institution" because of its wide 
discretion in determining the content and organisation of teaching 
and learning* The idea of strengthening the creativity of the 
school is based on the assumption that the school as an institution 
has a key role to play in the response to cliange. 

This assumption may be challenged from two quite separate 
positions. First, those who adhere to the "great man" theory of 
history may argue that the individual headmaster or teacher is 
the unit with which we should be concerned, and not the school; 
the institution is the lengthened shadov/ of a man. A school 
cannot be creative, they argue: it is the individual 
vrtio is creative, and the school can only adopt the ideas 
of individuals. But as Hoyle points out (in a paper to 
be published in a subsequent volume), to focus on the school 
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is not to deny the si^ificance of the creative 
individual. Creative teuchero and headtoachers have been 
very important in the development of educational innova- 
tion • •••• They have been the prophe\;S9 the pathfinders 
- and often the rebels » who have caused educational 
institutions to tolce a look at thomsolves. But education 
is a shared enterprise » and even the rebels have had to 
persuade colleagues to adopt t\eir proposals It is 

the quality of the school as jn institution which is the 
important factor since perhaps the majority of educational 
innovations involve groupo of teachers, if net entire 
schools.'* 

The school is the aconoy that provides the "multiplior effect", 
since the individual alone cannot trigger this effoci, individual 
efforts at inrwation tend to fade out on thr withdrav.al ot the 
individual, Moreover, the cffectivo implementation of innovation 
often involves a co-operative style of v/orlcing in conflict with 
the *'private"otyle which is the normal expectation of the teacher. 
The creative teacher is often the divergent personality who likes 
to work on his o\m, and hio achievements perish with him or, at 
beet, are limited only to those. pupils whom he teaches. The 
creative school must somehow release these talents (or, sometimes, 
restrain or redirect them) so that they are shared with colleagues 
and made available more widely. 

At the opposite extreme, others may argue that the school 
is inevitably a reflection of the whole social structure of a 
community, and that it cannot aopire to break this dependency. 
Admittedly, most pressures for change come from outside the school, 
3ut innovation:; that are thrust on the school fail to trJie root 
if they are merely a pressure from outside and do not link up with 
any problem rocognicod by those v/ithin the school. An example of 
this is to be found in Dariier Lunn's(l) study of stroaning in 
liiglish primary schools: in schools v/here otroaming had been 
abolished, those teachers who believed in streaming tended to 



(1) Lunn, J,::. 3ar::or, Gtroor.ing in the Primary Cchool, 
^jlough. y.Fl^if 107O, 
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continue to teach in the same way, and the performance of the 
children in their classes resembled those in streamed classes 
mther than those in unatroamed clashes* Or, more simply, the 
innovation is merely forgotten and dies after the initial period 
of novelty, ao in many cases of the introduction of programmed 
learning in schools* 

Not all innovation has its origin outside the school: in 
some cases, we may look to the school to generate its ovvn 
solutions to problomc, and this possibility is provided for in 
o\xT definition of creativity. In other cases, whore schools 
adopt or adapt (or reject) innovations, it is clear that discuasion 
only makes sense 'vhcn one looks at a "school system", that is, a 
complex of schools with the administrative and professional support 
which is an important source of funds, initiative and expertise. 
V/ithin thirj sotting the school is an appropriate operational 
focus for our discussion. Possibly, in the future, we may have to 
consider a wider unit than the school, if there is a move to\mrds 
on integration of schools in community units, and a blurring of 
the boundaries between the school and other cultural agencies, 
such as libirtrieo, arts centres, sports complexes and television. 
At present, however, it is important to strengthen the creativity 
of the school, to develop its capacity to adopt, adapt, generate 
and reject innovation. For only in this way can innovation bo 
tailored to fit local conditions and existing facilities. In the 
past forty years one of the achievements of educational psychol- 
ogy has been to demonstrate the importanoo of individual differ-* 
ences among children: by taking account r^f those differences, 
and involving the children actively in their o\m education, v/e 
are better able to proaote their growth and development. The 
argun:ent here is analogous in that it extonds taic form of 
reasoning to institutions instead of children: wo need to recog- 
nise the variety of individual differences among schools, and by 
appropriate means to fostor their capacity to promote their own 
growth. 
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FACTOHS AFFECTING THE CREATIVITY OF THE SCHOOL 

What 9 then, are the appropriate means of strengthening the 
creativity of the school? The previous paper hrifs identified a 
nxunber of influential factors and has grouped these in five 
clusters: 

(i) the administrative relationships between the 
school and outside institutions; 

(ii) the organisation and relationships 

within the school; 

(iii) the professional support to the school; 

(iv) the interventions for strengthening the school's 
creativity (•eg. in-sorvico training and 
organisational development); 

(v) the influence of the school's environnont. 

The first four categories are discussed in detail in the papers 
thr.t follow. The fifth catogor:', which is moro general, is 
considered briefly later in this paper. Dach of the categorioo 
is itself complex, and in the detailed analysis it is easy for 
the roader to forget their close intordependency. Consequently, 
the wholo range of factors is briefly reviewed here, so that they 
taay bo ceen in context. 

Initially, to clarify the nieaning of the categories 
adopted it may bo holpful to apply then to a different form of 
institution - the worlcing of a committee - by way of analogy. 
It can bo argued that a commit too never has an idea, but merely 
adopts the ideas of its individual members; or that a committee 
has m power of its own, but operates only with the power given 
to it by its parent body, irovortheless, a committee nay be 
creative, or it may be inflexible, or it may adopt too readily 
whatever is prescribed by the latest fashion. V/hat arc the 
factors that underlie the strength of a really effective committee? 
In category 1 (the administrative context) there are: the remit, 
the conditions of woriring, the rolationchip to the parent body. 
Category 2 (the intei^nal structure) comprises the interrelationships 
among the members, the chairman^s styls and Gl:ill in handling 
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discussiony the use of sub^commltteesy the openness discus-- 
olon* Category 3 (professional support) comprises the secre- 
tariat! the minuting of decisionsy the preparation of agenda 
and supporting papers; and category 4 (interventions) refers to 
the use of consxiltants and experts. Category 5 is the whole 
cXlfflate of opinion within which the committee operates. 

It is possible to analyse the working of a school in a 
similar way, and to identify the factors that affect its capacity 
to deal with ixmovation. V/e need to deal systematically with 
these questions if we are not to see the present innovative 
efforts wasted. Already there arc signs of "innovation fatigue" 
among teachers - a feeling of frustration with apparently 
purposeless and ineffective change which is undermining euch 
willingness as now exists to contemplate changes in curricultun 
and organisation. 

(i) The administrative relationships between 
tKe" scnooi ana outside institutions 

Clearly the school's response to imaovation is influenced 
by its relationships with local , regional and natiozyil education 
authoriticSt as well as %vith other institutions and groups out- 
side the school. !rhis first cluster of factors is concerned v/ith 
the administrative context of the school. Though we have taken 
the school as the basic unit in our axmlysis, it v/ould be absurd 
to discuss the school without considering the context within which 
it operates. Yet in the past we have tended to expect innovative 
schools to develop on their ov/n, seeing their problems as mainly 
internal problems; and this io part of the reason why innovation 
has frequently not been sustained beyond the first initiative. 
Administrative rclattonships can hinder or support the school in 
its capacity to deal with chcmgc. Innovative practices in the 
school also effect adminictrative arrangements, creating procsuros 
for new procedures, discretionary powers and support services. 

Given the fact that schools can never be wholly autonomous, 
thoy must accept certain constraints and certain pressures - 
especially financial! how much money they receive and how this 
money is spent; also, more generally, in the allocation of 
buildings and grounds; in the appointment and deployment of staff; 
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in the content of their curriculum and the options available 
within the curriculum; and even in the declared aims and 
objectives of the school. Schools cannot expect to decide such 
ratters entirely for themselves but must come to terms with 
society»3 demands for efficiency, accountability and responsibility. 
But there are different v/ays of satisfying these demands from 
outside the school: some ways give schools greater discretion, 
v/hilc others restrict the school's freedom. A practical example 
of this is given in the preceding paper in relation to "viremont". 
Sut the acmand for accountability may also bo made in such a way 
as to discourage initiative; or it may allov/ a school to take 
risks in a new venture v/hile providing a check to limit the 
consequences of failure, especially as these affect individixal 
children. To refer again to our definition of creativity, which 
includes rejecting change, administrative approval should not 
alv/ays bo limited to schemes that arc certain to succeed, but 
should sometimes also include "permission to fail". At present, 
the innovatory school feels an obligation to succeed: equally, 
the conventional school may persist bravely but blindly in a 
hopeless tasl:: creativity includes the capacity to recognise 
failure, and adapt or reject in consequence. Thus, the relaxation 
of a demand for sharp accountability may help schools to face up 
to the problem of failure, and to develop a more effective response. 

It is vn?ong to assume that increased freedom necessarily 
results in increased creativity. Greater autonomy for schools 
may expose then to the influence of pressure groups. The inde- 
pendent private school may be less free than the state school if 
it is wholly subject to the demands of parents. Also, we must 
not regard the influence of external pressures on the school as 
purely negative, for they give a necessary orientation to the 
school system as a whole and impose a valuable co-ordination on 
essential points of national policy. 

(ii) Or ganisation and_ relationships 
within the school 

The second cluster of factors that affect the creativity 
of the school is concerned with !:o;v the school itself is organised, 
the authority structure and the social relationships generally 
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within the school* T*ae paper whicU discusses this problem in 
detail outlines different fonns of authority which may be adopted 
in school: from the autocratic through various forma of dolega- 
tory and consultative to the participatory system in which 
decisions are made by the whole school. The two extremes are the 
"vertical" or hierarchical, based on strong authority and account- 
ability between levels, and the "horisontal" in which there is 
collective accountability .through consensus among equal colleagues. 
Again, we must not assume that the most democratic a/rangonont is 
the most creative. A participatory structure may be resistant to 
change, or be vulnerable to pressure from vested interests, or - 
remembering that creativity is not just the acceptance of change - 
be influenced too much by whims of fashion. In an autocratic 
system, only one person needs to be persuaded of the value of an 
innovation, and this person has both the opportunity and the 
obligation to view each aspect in full context. Perhaps the 
autocratic system may also be well suited to genoratinc now ideas, 
a sphere where individuals often play an important role. But 
there is also the need to "institutionalise" change, to ons'ore 
that the new practices tolce root; and this is possibly the 
greatest wealrnecs of our present otractures. "V/hy is it", one 
participant asked, "when there are so many prophets of change, so 
man:' examples of fresh begiimingc, that school systems change so 
slovdy? V/hat prevents the new and exciting froir. becoir.ing an 
established part of the school systen?" Ideas are implonontoJ 
only if people accept then as their ov/n. One important aspect of 
the internal organisation is the incentive it offers to individuals 
to accept change - coercion, persuasion, inducenient, reward. But 
the problem goes beyond incentives to accept chanre, for it is not 
just a r.atter of determining which stnxturc is quickest to respond 
to an initiative from the central authority. The concept of 
creativity includes alpo the capacity to adapt, or even to reject, 
initiatives. The internal structure is clearly of crucial 
importance here. 

Though we may not be able to estaolish sinplo rules on 
these issues, it would be helpful even to know the criteria tiiat 
apply. For example, sise of school and opportunities for 
consultation may be important factors. There is a trend in man:,' 
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educational oystemsj towardo larger units, Justified on prounds of 
ooonomy and opportunities for specialisation and choicst A common 
complaint is that large units prevent effective social relation- 
ships. The optimum siso of a school -* or the optimum oise of the 
unite in the oub-otructuro - io thus a basic point; and this in 
turn is dependent on the nature of the decisions to be madct 
Since the decisions to be made vary according to the administrative 
relationships between the school and the central or local authority 
there is here an interaction between the first two groups of 
factors. Possibly, where the administrative structure severely 
restricts the school's discretion so that only relatively minor 
decisions are within the power of the school, limitations on size 
apply less ricoroucly. A chance in the system of administrative 
control, hov/ever, ir.ay require a revision of the internal organisa- 
tion of a larco school to allow opportunities for consultation, 
whether this is done by a system of plenary staff meetings, or a 
representative system, or by delegation. 

Vihichovor method is favoured, the internal arrangement of 
the work of the school must provide time for consultation and for 
working out new ideas. In a school that is not involved in 
innovation, staff may have a reserve of time and energy because 
established routines reduce work. V/hen a school becomes involved 
in innovation, new demands swallow up time, and there is seldom 
opportunity to reflect, to discuss, to become informed and to 
evaluate unless time is specifically sot aside for these porposes. 

Till now, wo have discussed various static structural 
designs of school organisa-ion. .here is also a dynamic dimension: 
how does a school sot about changing its internal organisation, 
and what is the sequence of development? It v/ould be helpful to 
have a step-by-ctcp documentation of the introduction of innovation 
in various schools, - for example, v/hen a decision is made to 
adopt a ther.atic approach to the curriculum in place of the 
conventional subject divisions, or to abolish streaming by ability 
or to use tean teaching or individualised learning systems, or 
to set up a school council. A description of a process such as 
this could provide no more than a general guide, for each school 
will differ and each must develop its own structure, within certain 
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limits to take accoimt of the spocial characteristics of school 
and staff • Flexibility to allow for continuing devolopincnt should 
also be provided for, and ooao guidelines on theco points arc 
needed* 

(iii) The professional support to the school 

The prospect of change arouses anxiety: teachers tend to 
feel insecure as they are given a wider range of choice • A new 
curriculum destroys the confidence of the experienced teacher, 
making him feel out of date and useless; even the suggestion of 
change may be regarded by teachers as a criticism of their pro- 
fessional skill • Thus, the first effect of change is to remove 
the security of what is familiar and comfortable. An essential 
task, therefore, in strengthening the creativity of the school is 
to provide supportive structures to help schools and teachers to 
deal with uncertainty* 

What form should these supportive structures take? Two 
forms are required: short-term interventions and longer-term 
strategies* The longer-term strategies may involve come funda- 
mental changes in the administrative structure of the system and 
in teacher training, both pre-service and in-cervice. ^hort-term 
interventions must be carefully planned if they are to support 
creativity and not be a substitute for it* 

Vor example, one device for providing immediate support to 
schools is the use of advisers, advisory teachers or Jiagnosticians 
or inspectors in an advisory role. These advisers will be voider 
pressure to give practical advice and help, to provide answers to 
quef5tions, in the role of expert or specialistt They will them- 
selves be anxious to justify their role, and so they will strive 
to convert teachers to their own new orthodoxy. If they are part 
of the authority structure, and have a say in the promotion system, 
they become a substitute for creativity instead of a support, and 
their advice becomes concealed coercion. The task of the inter- 
mediarj' adviser, therefore, must be clearly defined, and his role 
should be understood by the teacherr.. His task ic to transfer his 
capabilities 1,0 the teachers: he must make himself dispensable. 
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The loncer-torm strategy involvcc the creation of an 
appropriate infrastructure to support creativity. This requires 
the supply of a wide rcmco of resources - teaching materials, 
information services, centres whore teachers can meet, and an 
administrative structure for the management of these centres, 
Resource centres, both national and local, have considerable 
potential for strengthcninn the creativity of schools, but as yet 
little is Icnown about the most effective form of such provision. 
The specialised national centre has obvious strengths, but it may 
not be able to offer prompt feedback to schools - and it would 
seem essential that national centres should be complemented by a 
nctv/ori: of local centres v/hich establish direct contacts with 
their sehoolo. lihould the resource centres merely respond to 
teaciiorc' needs and renueots, or should they seek to act as change 
arontr. in ccliool? Thorc is a danger that, by their selection of 
pacharea curriculum materials, resource centres may tend to impose 
on L-chools the values and teaching styles implicit in the design 
o* tliesc .T.alerial:;, Jeachers may decline to use the facilities 
orfercu ii* these arc seen ar; limited in range, or they may use 
the r.ateriaii; in v/ay:^ dilTeront froT wliat was intended in their 
rioci{Ti, If the contrciJ are to rerve their clients, the teachers, 
in the r.Oizt erfoctivp v;:^y, the work of tho centrec must bo 
r.trucLurc'l CO thai it wlon;; not r-alco tiv,- schools more passive and 
receptive, but i:: n Ir-aiTiir..- nroco:*.i; v/hich leads tov/ards "auto- 
Lnnovation" by ihe .vcLoci:;. This process requires the strcn/rth- 
onir.i- of tho capr^.city or the rchooL to detcrr.ine its own needs in 
torr.s oi* :v;p:)ortt I'ho resource centr-? .loon not riercly r^upply what 
ir: .'iGlrc'l, nor L:tipuiato v/':.:\t can be supplied: it muct operate on 
tho ua;::is of t:;o nciiool^c aood.; an i level op its service by 
oneourarin." new in.;jLrhtr. ar.onr the t-:'-ichors. ?h'is, ono hallmark 
oi" rood :;:;pport it;: •cu!. turo-compatibility^ - how ofectivoiy 
it taiies account of the cli.r.ato of opinion in schools and of the 
lar.ccurity ol* tho innovating: toachor ani recognises the gradual 
naturo oT s,ho chvjirc process. 

A MM. to iilToror.t I'orrn o; ;:rol*o::sion::l support is tiio 
i; o n t r 1 bu t i on .'.ta \ r by » v : • ■ c ♦ a t i. ona L re oa :'c • : - or the c on t r i Irx 1 1 on 
:t ourhi to r.ahc. Imivj poop.Lc oor.tjlam that o-iucationa I. roiioarch 
n::*./:-'>s i.ittic :.T.pr,r-t: toacheri: h'lve iittlc faith :n ror.earch 
*;i ;i''ir.- r. rud r<w r; rch-rr. pny little attention to the opinions of 
tor;ch' rr, Taer*-. ir, n lonr-tem influcnco of recenrch in chapinp 
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the teacher's perception of his v;ork and his pupilo, in nouldinc 
attitudes and objectives and in providing concepts ouch ao 
•nocdo* , •growth', •intelliconco* , •deprivation' and so on. But 
there remains a gap between the research v/orI:er and the teacher 
which must be bridged if research is to provide effective 
professional support to the school. 

(iv) Interventions for strengthening 
the school's creativity 

There are other forms of assistance that can be made 
available. In the concluding paper of this series tv/o forme of 
intervention are singled out for special consideration; in-oorvicc 
training of teachers, and the use of consultants in a structured 
procedure, ouch as "Orcanioation Development"^ which io dcccribcd 
in detail in the paper. Doth strategioo have much to offer; but 
in both, as we have noted with the three previous oectionc, thox^o 
are difficulties and nuestionc v/hich require to be discussed. 
Too often, when faced with a rr.alfunction, v/e think v/e have fo'ond 
an answer in setting up v course of training for those responsible. 
(University teaching and management oliillo for hccdmasterc are tv/o 
such exa':plec). But though in-oorvicc trr,ining of teachers ccui 
make a valuable contribution to strengthoning the creativity of 
the school, as yet we do not l:nov/ what l:inA of training is best, 
who should be given it (and who shoulci ilccide this), under what 
conditions, for how long, ani many other q;:cctionr>« The concluding 
paper lists suggest ions on content, liniicd to the concept of 
organisation development: no doubt there are other possibilities. 
Many countries are now beginning to make cynter.atic provision for 
in-service training of iheir teachers, and concrenuontly those are 
urgent questions. 

The second strategy, calling on an outciJo expert to advise 
us, is commonly applied in other areas of nvnan activity. ?ho 
goals of organisation development, however, are not to rroviJc 
ready-made ansv/ers but to help schools to set up a procecc to 
identify problems, find solutions an': make 'iccii;ionr;, ti;rov,rk a 
sequence of interventions, clarifyinr communic tion within the 
school, establishing goals, 'vmcovering conflictc and intcr.icpcr.- 
dence, and improving group proced'urcc for iiscucoion. There arc, 
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of course^ difficulties. Intervention like this in a school's 
affairs must start from an invitation from the school, or it is 
likely to moot with non-cooperation or resistance: the schools 
that ask for help may not be those that need it, and vice versa. 
Is it possible for consultants to be non-diroctive and value free? 
Is it sufficient merely to open up questions and bring conflict 
into the open? The two strategies may be combined if training is 
directed towards the olci31s of giving and receiving assistance of 
this kind. The distinctive feature here is that we are treating 
the school as the basic unit, whereas most in-service training 
tends to bo directed to the teacher as an individual, 

THE IHTZKRELATIOirjHir OF THi: FACTORS 

At this point it is perhaps appropriate to re-emphaeizc the 
interdependence of these various factors, for an understeiiding of 
their interaction, rather than •-•f the operation of any one factor, 
is necessary for strengthening the creativity of the school* Some 
of the difficulties which have been encountered in innovatory 
developments in education have occurred through failure to realioe 
that a change in one aspect of a system affects many other aspects, 
and that innovation can be sustained only if it is developed from 
a thorough understanding of the complexity of the process. 

Some examples in addition to those already given may help 
to illustrate the point. Changes in the authority structure in a 
school (category 2) affect relationships within the school that 
are affected not only by the size of the school and the oppor- 
tunitioc for consultation and contact (^11 category 2), but also 
by the layout of the school building and the provision of staff 
rooms (category 1); the feasibility of the changes in authority 
depends on the discretion permitted to the school, on staff 
appointments and on considorationo of economy in the deplojTnont 
of stuff (cato£:ory 1). The operation of "organisation development" 
(catcgor:; 4) and the contribution of professional advisors 
(category 3) affect relationships within the school. Similarly, 
in-ncr^/ico training (category 4) must take account of financial 
constraints (category' 1) and will seek to exploit the effective 
use of resource centres (category 3)« A school that embarks on 
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a substantial currlculuB revision 9 attempting to develop a themes- 
oriented approach, for example, must take account not only of 
the internal organisation of the school, but also of financial 
constraints, the restrictions imposed by external examinations 
and the availability of adequate materials and resources. A 
strategy for change is unlikely to succeed if it identifies one 
aspect only as a key factor in the situation and neglects to take 
account of its interaction v/ith all the factors which have been 
outlined in the preceding pages. 

External and internal factors are more closely interrelated 
than we realise. The distinction often made between centrali&od 
and decentralised educational systems can thus be misleading. 
The essential difference between systems, as they affect the 
creativity of the school, is how far the various constraints allow 
discretion to the schools. In a centralised system a school may 
have more independence, in certain respects, than in a decentralised 
system that a].plies detailed restrictions. V/here control of the 
system is concentrated in one large centre r^mo'ue from many ol the 
schools in the system, the detailed supervision or control at 
grass roots level is more difficult to exercise, so in practice 
the schools may have more freedom. In a dccontralisod oystom 
schools are much closer to the controlling centre and their day-to- 
day v/orking is more open to observation - and therefore sometimes 
to control by the local authority, 

STHATHGiES OF K^onL.-r-JOT.viirc 

It must bo clear from the previous discussion that creativity, 
as v/e use the term, is not just a quality of unique individuals or 
of unconventional institutions, but a stylo of problem-solving. 
When a school realises that something is wrong in its mode of 
functioning, and decides to remedy the weakness, it begins to be 
creative. Ideally, perhaps, it is the secure and stable school 
which ought to initiate and test innovations, for it has the 
reserves of energy and resilience to tolerate strosi>. In practice, 
chance often begins from facing up to problems, rather than by 
planned interventions. There is an approved "text-book" procedure 
for introducing innovation, starting by defining objectives. 
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preferably in behavioural terms, and then procoeding to outline 
a prOi'p:'airjne of action to achieve these objectives. Behavioural 
objcctivcc can be valur.blc in obliging people to thinlc carefully 
and precisely about what they want to achieve, and objectives 
when formulated help to indicate what should be done. They are 
IccD effect ivc in oxclvxding what should not bo done, for they do 
not specify what is not wanted. Ideally, the school should 
strive to achieve anroement on objectives be /ore embarking on a 
course of action. There is, hov;evcr, a different style of v/orking 
v/hich would seer, to be closer to practice. The problems the 
school faces arc the starting point, and while the discussion of 
objectives is not nenloctod, it is not consi.iorod necessary to 
:;eoure full afrcer.ont ar.onr the staff. (Jonctincs, indeed, 
c^.rocncnt is evidence that the objectives h-vo been defined so 
as to avoid the necessity for any substaniiial change). ?he school 
is able to ma!:c progress because its in-oi^nal structure and the 
external support are such txc to allov; i-; to tolerate a fairly high 
level 0* stress in solving the day-to-day problems v/hich arise. 
I'houiTh the strateg:/ is untidy, it is flexible; and it worlis 
through the continuing participation and interaction of all the 
staff. At present it :*s not possible to cny that one of those 
strategics is riglit and the other v/rong. They are complementary 
approaches, like inductive and c'.oductive reasoning, and our 
concept O'S the creativity of the school applies to both. 

:!0V/ 1.0 ':!]' AGS:::3[: T-ir: cr>i:A^:ivi?Y ov jcirooi.? 

The definition given earlier is that creativity is the 
capacity of the school to adopt, adapt, generate or reject 
innovations. :iov; then arc '.vc to assess the creativity of tac 
cc;;oolV not to "oe neasurcd by the nur-ber of changes 

introduced, nor ,iust in terns of new practice:; or nev/ products, 
foi^ it inclu:loc capacity to rejecv change* \;hcrc this proves 
ineffective or ir^pp.'Opriatc. On these tcrr:s a school is creative 
ir it doci;ica to contin'je as before, provided it does so in a 
conscicus way, f-.aiy c.varc of tho incues involvo-.l. A school r.vst 
be iiscrirr.Lr.:iti;ir in its res:noi:.no to chr.r.ge, for not all clinn^e 
ir: for the bettor. Ihorc is --ho "v;ili i:inovr.tio:." ^ I'innovation 
cc/.ivare), the rinriicl:, the fashion and the -au: in the 1 ;-70s 
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these are to education v/hnt inflation is to the economyp It is 
easier to say v/hat creativity does not include than to describe 
it in terms v/hich can readily be observed and assessed. It is 
not just a matter of freedom for the school, as we point out 
later. Nor are we so naive as to equate it with contentment: 
the creative school is not necessarily a happy school, well 
adjusted to its environment - though wo hasten to add that it is 
not an unhappy place, full of strife and restlessness. The term 
"creativity" is carefully chosen, for it is a quality of the 
intellect; and the quality we seek to assess is an intellectual 
quality of the school, Ikirlier it v/as suggested that there wore 
throe T^trxcQc in the proc.-'cc of probl em-solving: confronting 
problems, responding to problems and evaluating the response to 
problems, Cro^.tivity of the school, therefore, is to be assessed 
by the av/arcness vathin the school of the problems which it faces, 
its capacity to -leviao and adopt solutions, anil its willingness 
to evaluate its efforts, and, in the light of this evaluation, 
to adapt or reject these solutions, or to generate new solutions. 

TH? ii:fluu:vJL o? ociiQOL zir/i::on::LiiT 

This review so far has been limited to the Tirst four of 
the five clusters of factors above. The fifth is the influence 
of the school environment. The term is intended to cover the 
vfholc social context, the climate of opinion within a country, 
the cocial and political structures and the less tangible but not 
less important cultural norms, i:ach comm-onity has its distinctive 
expectations of its school, and there is a certain stability about 
these assumptions, for wo each shape our expectations from our 
ovrti personal experiences of school. If we asl: which is the most 
important factor influencing or limiting the creativity of the 
school, each person will tend to answer within the context of 
his o'.m experience and his co'or.try's edur tional system - incentives, 
fir*anco, personal rolationchips, the adminisjrativo structure, the 
cxar.ination cyntcm - each tends to clicoco a uifferont answer. In 
discuccmg educational issues v/e tend to reject the solutions of 
others bocu se they do not fit readily into our framev/orl: of 
thcvvght. One function of cducatio*-^ is to liberate us from the 
limitations of oui- own experience, but we have not yet v/orlcod out 
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an effective language for discussing educational problems acroos 
the boundaries of national systems. Differences between countries 
(and similarities too) ore demonstrated in the national contribu- 
tions from the countries participating in the OECD Workshop which 
are to be published in a separate volume. 

The question that arises is this: are there generally valid 
answers which apply across the boundaries of educational cyctens 
and differing cultures, or must v/e seek a different sot of answers 
within each system? Though the answers may be different, they may 
follow a common pattern. Inevitably, this pattern tends to be 
general and abstract, and concequently it 12 difficult to comnuni- 
catc the conclusions to teachers and adniriotrators whose orienta- 
tion is highly practical and not theoretical. 

One very general form of answer, though fundamental in its 
implications, is that a shift of attitude is needed. In the past 
we have tended to regard ani' change as a disturbance of normality: 
on this view change is a transitional stage between one period 
of normality and another. !Icnce we speal: of the problem of 
change, or the challenge of change, and not of the stimulus of 
change. The new situation is that change is normality, and our 
schools must be given an in-built capacity for constant adjustment. 
If this seems too demanding ^ requirement, there is an analogy 
with living organisms. (liducation has frequently used - and 
misused - the "organic" metaphor: what is implied here is that 
we should be trying to develop the school as an orfwiio unit), A 
machine can be programmed to adjust to change, in the \vay that an 
automatic gear-box in a car responds to the contours of the road. 
But a biological system is of a different level of complexity and 
has its own self-regulating capacity. L'.otaphors are misleading. 
To speak more directly, the school has been considered for a lon^; 
time as a passive element in society, receptive and obedient, but 
it must now become a more active partner in its o\m evolution. 

To say this is not just to cfill for freedom fr-r 'he school. 
Frciedoc lor .viiora - for teachers, pupils, parents, administrators? 
Certainly, there is re claim for the school to oc free from 
responsibility. Indocd, it is an opon question v/hcthor freedom 
is a noceosary condition of creativity. Creativity is sometimes 
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domonotratod in the rooponso to lack of freedom no in the 
imaginative work done by toachoro in old ochool buildinns v/ith 
the moot unpronioinn pupils. Poooibly, if schools were given 
more freedom, with no other supporting provision made, the 
initial effect would bo restrictive rather than creative. 
Creativity can be oncoiiraged in a highly structured educational 
system as well as in an open system. The provision within the 
system is more important than the system itself. Admittedly, in 
a stiructured system it is easier to be non-creative; a more open 
system should force the teacher to thinl: for himself - though if 
the situation is too insecure it may press hin to fall back on 
safe, conventional practice. To summarise, therefore, this is not 
just a call for freedom, but a call to establish a system of 
interrelated provisions v/hich v/ill have a positive impact on the 
problem-solving capacity of the school. 

In the past, there v/as a general consensus on values which 
allowed schools to be given a considerable measure of freedom - 
though social pressures ensured that this discretion v/as not fully 
exorcised. The consensus is less certain now, and the pressures 
no less strong, tempting schools to insulate themselves from 
controversy. /\nxioty about change is not limited only to teachers. 
There is a fairly wideoproiid vjioasinoss about the lack of stability 
and security in nodona society. It is true that those v/ho have 
most to lo^e arc r.ost li'.ioly to oppose change, or to fear it. 
Amonr: those v/ho carry responsibility there is often a feeling of 
uneasiness about the prospect of increasing the autonomy of the 
institutions for v/hich they are responsible. It would be 
surprising - even irresponsible - if they did not hesitate to 
relax their vigilance: there are others read^' to move in who have 
no scruples about exploiting a situation and manipulating it to 
fonvard their ov/n air.s or those of the pressure groups which they 
support. The Dorson v/ho cc?»rrics responsibility for the efficient 
operation of the school system nay feel thnt, in strengthening 
the creativity of the school, he runs the risl: of losing control 
altogether, and of being accused of abdicating his responsibility. 
ivVen the scttinr '^V of a consultative r.achinery may restrict the 
pov/er to cope v/ith a situation tiiat seems in danger of running 
out of control if one has to discuss everything v/ith everybody 
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before axiything io done* Levolo of deciDion must be eotabliohed 
clearly, and adhered to. The oolution, however, is not to be 
found in resioting change, nor io it necessary to go to the other 
extreme and surrender to the preosiires for change: the solution 
must be found in developing the capacity of institutions to deal 
with change* 

There is further risk in all this which should perhaps bo 
mentioned - the risk of making too much of a technique of 
manipulating human relationships. Unfortunately, it docs not 
follow that when wo fully understand the mechanisms that affect 
human relationships v/c shall all be happy and well adjusted* The 
self-conscious scrutiny of relationships is a dangerous activity 
which may sometimes destroy the capacity to build relationships* 
One of the rewards in teaching - and in administration- is the 
personal relationships, which arc all the stronger if they operate 
at a sub-conscious level* Obviously, a person who has been 
trained in the social sciences is better able to understand him- 
self and others, but he must bo on guard against the conscious and 
deliberate manipulation of others* As in Plato's metaphor of the 
cave, when we have examined the skills of relationship in the 
harsh light of the intellect, v/e must be prepared to return to 
the less certain world of reality* If the principles which we 
have established have not become part of on intvitive response 
to change, wc may be worse off in tr^^'ing to apply a set of rales 
in a conscious, mechanical way* The discussion In these pages 
will be criticised by some as too abstract, but they arc misunder- 
stood if they are e>cpcctod to provide a set of practical rules* 
Their purpose is essontiiilly to nllow an understanding of the 
underlying theoretical problcr.s, so that each person is bettor 
able to make for hir.cclf the decisions that are appropriate in 
his particular situation* 

THK \iOL • OF or-;c:)/CL'::: 

This point can be c:;tendod to explain the objectives of 
the :972 Oi:(::)/c::iil V/or::shop at which the papers that follo'.v -.vsrc 
presented and discussed. ::arlior, rcfercuco v/r.s r:ac.c to the 
national resource centre: its tasi: is to provide professional 
support in developing the creativity of the school, but to do this 
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without in any way diminishing the freedom of the institutions 
which it serves, without affecting their responsibility, or 
liaiting their initiative. The function of a national centre 
is to help institutions to understand what is involved in the 
process of change, and to help them to develop their ov/n tech- 
niques for managing this process* The task of OECD/CERI is 
rather similar: it is to give international professional support 
but again without diminishing the responsibility or initiative or 
creativity of the separate Member states in dealing v/ith the 
process of change in their own countries. 

People want to be given answers to their questions. A 
ready-made answer is seldom adequate, and to offer it may encour- 
age a false dependency on others to find solutions for us. V/o 
have to learn to tolerate the stress of v/orking out our own 
problems. But there is surely an intermediate position between 
withholding help and offering a recipe for action; and in the 
context of the creativity of the school the aim of the V/orkshop 
was to try to discover how boot to achieve this intermediate 
position. 
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III. ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIPS BETOEEN THE SCHOOL 



AND OUTSIDE INSTITUTIONS 

by 

Maurice Kogan, 
Professor of Government and Social Administration, 
Brunei University, Uxbridge, U.K. 

This paper attempts to define some of the organisational 
categories useful in considering (i) the relationships between 
the school and its wider institutional framework; (ii) the 
important structural relationships in more detail; and (iii) how 
the school's freedom to be creative and developmental might be 
reconciled with the need to be socially responsible and accoimt- 
able. The reader will notice congruence between the many points 
made here and some of the descriptions of national systems 
communicated to the Workshop, and particularly Egil Bakke»s 
paper "Financial In^struments and Decentralisation of Decision- 
Llaking Pov/er" (sec Technical Report No. l). 

THE ANALYSIS 

To analyse the place of the school within its governing 
institutions and political environment it is necosaary to states 

(a) the objectives of education and, more ccncretely, 
the operational, or prime, or core activities; 

(b) the controlling and collating activities (non- 
operational activities) necessary to ensure that 
objectives are pursued in a coherent and connec- 
tive fashion; 

(c) the main organisational relationships that linl: 
together the main roles and parts of the educational 
system. 
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When thoso catogorieo havo boen stated and clarified, it 
is possible to put tocothor a :r.odel of how freedom and account*, 
ability can be reconciled. The English educational oyatem will 
be used to illustrate the points raised* 

OBJECTIVES AUD OPmTIONAL ACTIVITIES ( 1 ) 

It io not nocoooary to elaborate here the objectives of 
English education at school level* In brief, they can be cate- 
gorised as: enabling pupils to achieve individual autonomy and 
power through acquisition of skills and knowledge; socialisation; 
enhancement of the economic strength of the country; the provision 
of elites; the redistribution of wealth; the maintenance of the 
established religion, and so on. Nor is it necessary to discuss 
further the conflicts between some of thoso objectives* It is 
more important, for the purpose of the present more restricted 
analysis, to establish v/hat are the legitimated and expected 
activities of schools which contribute to the pursuit of those 
objectives* There are several ways in which those activities or 
functions can bo stated* The following list ij a deliberately 
factual inventory of at least some of the main operational 
activities that a primary or secondary school in England is 
concemod to pursue; 

- provision of teaching and learning processes; 

- development of educational processes; 

- education of public and of the community; 

- training of teachers for the whole system (by providing 
practical experience) - this being a higher educational 
function rather than a function provided for the school's 
own benefit; 

- provision of school meals, milk and medical inspection; 



(1) "Operational" is the term used for nctivities directly 
related to the purposes for which an institution exists. 
They could equally v/ell be called "primary" or "core" 
activities or functions* 
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- provision of appropriate buildixigs for educational 
purposes (this being one of the characteristics that 
differentiates a publicly maintained school from 
other forms of education); 

«- tho assessment of pupils (through examinations and 
the giving of references, and so on). 

These activities vary in importance; but all relate to 
objectives of the school system* Ihey are here called operational 
activities as distinct from n on**operat i onal or supporting, or 
secondary activities* 

NON-OPERATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

Per operational activities to be pursued v/ithin adequate 
control, collation and progromminc - for purposes both of account- 
ability and of wider development - it is necessary that a schools 
system also undertakes non-operational activities* Within most 
educational systems v/o find the follov/ingJ 

(a) Financial work 

In essence this consists of; 

(i) the collation of budgets required by the performers 
of operational activities (heads of schools, for 
example) so that decisions can be made on resource 
allocations; 

(ii) the control of expenditure once approved* Desirably 
this control is in the form of a "staff" instruc- 
tion which, in effect, warns a manager that he is 
going outside policy; 

(iii) tho audit of financial affairs* Thic is however, 
improperly regarded as an internal function* 
Audit is properly thought of as external to the 
organisation which is being audited to ensure that 
financial and other transactions are conducted 
with propriety* 



(b) Porsonnely establishmonto and orfflnisatiori t This 
set of activities is complex* It includes: 

(i) the recruitment, in-service induction, progression, 
setting ^^f conditions of service and retirement of 
staff, educational and otherwise; 

(ii) decisions about the allocation of manpower as 
between the individual educational institutions 
and other parts of the educational service, 

(iii) creating and sustaining patterns of organisation* 
This group of activities (organisational develop- 
ment) is often not sufficiently well defined and 
legitimated. It must both control and enhance 
the development of a total education system, and 
without it in-sorvico training is an empty 
activity. 

(c) Provision of technical services . This might include 
the provision of supplies on the demand of those who 
perform operational activities, and the provision of 
advice on design of buildings. It might also, however, 
include the provision of educational advice (from 
advisers and organisers) to those who offer the teaching 
and learning processes. This point will be diccucGod 
more fully later. 

(d) Prograjnming * This non-operational activity is present 
in conple:: organisations but has only recently been 
defined (as corporate planning and under other names). 
It tends to be the type of activity allocated to the 
deputy head of an organisation and is concerned with 
ensuring thcjt all activities form a lorical and 
coherent pattern, that decisions arc presented to 
governing bodies at the right tinie an.: -.vith the right 
degree of sanction from within the orranication; 
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(o) Legal activitie8 » A public educational system has to 
conform to the public law of ed\;cation • somewhat 
broadly stated in England but strongly stated else- 
Where. This activity is, therefore, concerned with 
preserving the legal personality of the service and 
ensuring that decisions made within it conform to law. 

DLVELOPimra 

Development is the examination of present activities with 
a view to specifying changes (possibly as a result of research 
and evaluation, or of prof^^ssional perceptions of performance, or 
of client demand) thus ensuring that objectives are refreshed and 
changed as necessary. It is particularly pertinent that changes in 
educational pxirposos should carry with them changes in organisation 
which r.ight bo the subject of specified organisational development. 
Organisational objectives interact with movements in the organisa- 
tion'o psychology which in thoir turn affect structure, ?his means 
that in-sorvioo training and other resources intended to carry 
through development have to become firmly related to changes in 
policies and objectives and require effective institutional linlcages 
v/ith the man:\cor.ent structure • Tlore generally, dovolopmont work is 
the organi national way in which creativity and adaptation con be 
logitir.ised and, whoro necessary, specified. In creative and parti- 
cipative systems development work migl;t well take the form of 
tcachern being o::poctod to evaluate thoir own teaching in the xight 
of chmging laaowlodge and pupils' needs. Development is not simply 
a task for r.anago.'ncnt; it is the one tack thp.t requires specifica- 
tion, encouragement and implementation throughout all but the most 
mechanistic cyctoms, V/hother it is on operational activity (that 
is, something worthwhile for its ov/n sake) or a non-operational 
dinioncion of operational activities is an open question. 

liable I (below) shows the operational and non-operational 
activities in diagrannaticcl forr., Table III shov/s how any opera- 
tional activity is constrained and collated by a range of non- 
operational activities. The interlocking of the tv/o seta of acti- 
vities is important for depiction of the role strwicture as between 
executive roles, staff roles, and other roles such as service givers. 
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A non-operational activity has no output that is moanincful 
except as a decision about the qxiality, intensity or level of 
performance of an operational activity. 

TABLE I 

Operational and non-operational activities 
in an educational system 





Non-oporational activities 

Financial work 

Personnel, Establishments 
and Organisation 

Provision of Technical 
Services 

Programming 

Legal Activities 


OMratiOMl activities 


OBJECTIVES 


Provision of teaching and 
learning processes 

Development of educational 
processes 

Education of public and of 
the conmunity 

Training of toachora for 
the whole system 

Provision of school meals , 
milk and medical inspection 

Provision of appropriate 
buildings for educational 
pxirposes 

The assessment of pupils 
and preparation of them 
for assessment 



The relationship between operational and non-operational activitioc 
is important in terns of the authority of the Rchools to S'^t 
noma for their ovm behaviour and developir.ont. Per example, a 
school may set its ov/n pattern of Icaming procedures; but this 
pattern is circunccribed by decisions made on finance, staflinn 
and so on, 'f:hrouch non-operational activities performed by the 
local authority. 
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THE MAIN ACCOUNTABILITY STRUCTURE 
Two importont questions may now bo asked: 

(a) through what formal authority relationships are 
decisions about the performance of operational 
and non"*operatlonal activities mediated? \7hat 
are tho varieties of relationships (for example, 
manager-subordlnatOy as a(ralnst froe contractual 
or collegiate rolationohlps)?} 

(b) what Is the dlfferonco between decisions made at 
different levels of a system (i.e. national, 
regional or local authority and prime institutions*- 
schools)? 

To examine tho formal authority relationships, we need to 
consider how far tho educational process affects its management 
structures* It can be argued that: 

(a) where education is seen to be a strongly inotra'nental 
procGco relating to a well programmed oyotom, a strict 
hierarchical structure, with strong managomcnt and 
inspection roles, with fairly small discretion at the 
school level, follows logically. Society is assumed 
to knov/ what it wants, and how to get it, and can 
therefore cstablioh machinery for obtaining results. 
Thic assa^nption io described anJ. implicitly criticised 
in iVnaro da Costa's paper, (parae, A and 10, Technical 
Report llo. 1). 

(b) where it ic insumed that teaching/learning processes 
rely on interaction between individual teachers and 
pupils within a broad cvlucational technolog:/ and a 
v;iie r3iowledgc framoworl:, strong management systems 
are not so appropriate. Tlicrc is a prcmiiun on 
expanding discretion v/iMhin increasingly wide pre- 
scriptive limits. 

At the Lisbon conference, it was qacctioned if educational 
systems could contain combinations of those tv;o sets of assumptions 
and thus produce organisations mixing strong accountability and 
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individual freedom. Plainly, some systems do produce such 
combinations as when a total school is accountable to the system 
which governs it but is collegiate in style, if not totally 
collegiate in management structure. (See the following chapter*} 

Thus it would appear that assiAmptions about the technology 
of the process determine assumptions about the strength or other** 
wise of management controls* The armies of the world are strongly 
hierarchical because the technology of war demands that men move 
at precisely the point in time and to precisely the place where 
they are instructed to move. The proponents of increased creativity 
in the schools argue that educational e:ccellence demands the growth 
of personal artistry and professional competence in individual 
teachers who are trying to induce the some in individual children. 
This leads them to argue for v/ide discretion, or oven autonomy. 
But if the schools are completely autonomous, public accounta- 
bility becomes difficult to obtain. 

The different authox*ity relationships, to answer the^ 
question in paragraph (a), are, then, as follows: 

(a) Hoot school systor.s I'.avG a hierarchical structure in 
which there is the equivalent of manager-subordinate 
relationships bctv;con the providing or governing 
authority, the school head, and the assistant teachers 
in the school. In many countries, this hierarchical 
relationship also extends between the central govern- 
ment and the local authority. In Sngland the relation- 
ship betv/oon the central authority and the local educa- 
tion authority is not that of a manager to a subordinate 
body but, in effect, something half-v/ay between this 
and free contractual. The central govommcnt exercises 
strong authority tlirough its right to determine the 
general level of local authority inconie and through 
other key controls. But it doco not exercise the 
authority of the nanager in prescribing levels of 
perfomancec in the prir.e institutions. 
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(b) The imiveraities provide an example of free contracti;ial 
relationships* In many countries independent universities 
receive moot of their fundo from grants made by the 
government and ore free, within the most general of 
imdcrstandings, to provide courses in their own ways. 

The prescriptions from the centre are, in effect, 
understandings that a university will provide a certain 
number of places within agreed subject categories at an 
appropriate level. But, in practice, once the grant is 
given, vcnivorsitiec are free to interpret the agreement 
in their own way and can only be controlled retrospec- 
tively - that is, when a renewal of the contractual 
relationships is considered. 

(c) At tho institutional Icvol there is a choice between 
a management hierarchical structure (in which tho head 
is the manager of teachers) or a collegiate structure, 
as in Oxford, Cambridge or hospital consultant 
organisations in England, where individuals are, in 
effect, on a freehold to give education according to 
their professional lights without prescription by a 
manager. 

In Table II, tho example of ungland and V/ales is taken, 
partly because these ore tho countries tho author knows best, but 
also because it is the most complo:: and difficult to define(l). 
The table attempts to show hov; interventions are made at the 
different levels by the DES, local education authorities, schools 
and individual teachers. By examining the difference in the 
decisions made on any single activity it is possible to begin to 
analyse the proscriptions created by the organisation and the 
discretion pcmitted at each level in the performance of activities, 
Talcc, for exanrlo, tho operational activity, provision of buildings. 

Gchool nay decide that it cannot develop its teaching and learning 
processes adoq'wUitoly without a rr.dical alteration in its ph^'sical 
arrangemontSo It makes a decision to request a new school building, 



(1) of the sar.:c points are sensitively explored by Hoyle in 

Technical iieport Uo. 1. 
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or an alteration to buildings, for that purpose* It is within the 
discrimination of that school to make such a request; but it is 
iainediately subject to a large nur;ber of decisions made by the local 
authority* It must decide not onJ.y its priorities as between the 
welopment of one school and, let us say, the rcplacoraont of an 
obsolete school building elsewhere, but must also consider the 
proposal in terms of the educational philosophy* it is prepared to 
sponsor (should it encourage an open plan school with a parents* 
meeting room, or does it prefer a more traditional pattern? V/hat 
is likely to be the elected local education committee's view on 
philosophies such as these expressed in bricks and mortar?) • The 
school will remain free to continue open plan teaching v/ithout a 
nftw building, but proscriptions immediately come in as soon as 
resource demands are changed* Ultimately, the central government 
may determine the issue if a major building project is required. 
There may bo national decisions requiring the building of now 
schools for additional populationc or the replacement of badly 
obsolete buildirgs before .lilding is allowed for educational 
development* This example can be further clarified by tracing 
"Building" across the "decision" columns in Table II* In practice, 
of coxu-se, many decisions are not made in terms of e::plicit author- 
ity relationships but as the result of negotiation between parentis 
and schools, teachers and heads, heads and the local authority, the 
local authority and central government* liecid^oally, there arc 
authority relationships but these night only be invoked as a last 
resort* 

Pigjire 1 shows in diagrammatic form the r„iin accountability 
and authority structure through v/hich the linglich system works, 

PUTTniG THE I.IODZL TOGETIuin 

In the preceding paimgraphs I have specified oome of the 
cain componontc of analysis of thocje activities that are directly 
concerned with the pursuit of objectives ( opera tiorjil) and those 
activities concerned with their control and collation (non- 
operational)* I have also pointed out that ultimately the whole 
educational system with its complex pattern of controls e::i3to 
t ") enable the schools and other educational institutions to get on 
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school oxnninationsi 
0. local Inspectors r.ty 
sft'rfe quality jad^oront^ 
affoctinf, for oxanplo, 
toachors' pronotlons 
nn** rion of resourcost 


4. Pr(*e to sot intemnl 
orfRnlnatlon, choice nf 
Subjects xau(^t9 style 
of «d-ication - fonaal 
t against informa4« 


5. rrovlnion of 


"la. ''ontrol of total 

nuffbora rnarliln/^ on-l 

lenvlnr colloroo. 

b. }>(irty to oalary and 

conlttlona of Borvlrp 

nof^otlntiondi 

Ci f'pomtoo "voluntary" 

o'jota oyotoTi 

i. H.1U no part in 

toacher onployncnt or 

in appolntnontai 


?ai oOttloo ostAbllsh- 
Bfmtn for each instl- 
tjtloni 

b. 'Jontrnls appoint- 
eionts of heads and 
dsp'itlesi 

c. vins promotion 
ayatoai 

d» ;n«aorvlce educa- 
tion. 


■t. oosetlmns holp docldo 
^ccr.iitmonti 

b. Allocates tenchfrs* 
dutlosi 

c. Giv«a special <*oopon* , 
01 b llty allowances 

( f oraally recomended 
to My.). 

d. Can participate in 
the reword systotB throu^ 
rcforenceo and so on. 


HeVelopfflent of 
oyotcm. 


'.n. Kotablioheiont of 
objectlvoo Cbut not 
orpltclt). 

bi rioctolona on length 
of achool oni imininr 

ltfQ> 

r. :)ocioiono on, far 
oxonple, iorrt'O of 
3oL«"tlvlty throur^out 
tho oyDtoa* 


V. Vo^tr . lecislone on 
Fer.ar.l rcoponno of 
ojidtlon Ofir/tro In 
area to the nee'ta, by 
rrovldln^ Institutional 
frs "vorksy tsoihj Is of 
Ir vlnf: oorvlco 
V h in-a<?rvieo 
t ni ^1 naturo of 
rclutionshlps irlth 
cocasuntty and othor 
servieoo and porentSi 


' . rtesponsibie for 
docldln^ onny of the 
obj«ctlven of the Insti- 
tution * tnrouf^h decisions 
on foraallty or Infonnnl* 
ity, relationships irith 
pupilot rolatlonshlps with 
coesBunity and rolatlon- 
shlps nlth parents. 
e.VniuAtl'^n of Individual 
pupils. 



(1) Department of Kducation and acienos* 



^oeal Kducation Authority. 
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Fifute 1 

THE MAIN RELATIONSHIPS (ENGLAND) 




with their work. So all levels of educational or/tnni30tion are 
involved in activities common to the whole system (the use of a 
classroom in any school is drawing on resources made available 
nationally); but the contribution at each level must be. 
differentiated in terms of the decision made at that level. 

This differentiation is necessary if we are able to state 
both the freedom end account v Liity of the school. 7n Tablo HI 
we show how the school's operational activitif'S, the tasks that it 
must perform, can expand or contract according to the stren^rth of 
the prescrintive limits. These mj^h t be exT^rei^ned in terms of the 
operational activity itself - as when a national ministry orders 
the school to teach the use of the full ston by the time the 
pupils are nine years old - but thev are more likely to be expressed 
in terms of non-operational activities as the orrinisation becomes 
more complex and as the controls are exercise«l come levels away 
from the school itself. For example, a national decision on 
teachers* salaries might affect the recruitment of teachers and 
hence the ability of the schools to provide teachinr and leamin^c. 
It is thus one of the limits within which an individual school 
must work. 

The assumption here is that schools are not au tonomous . This 
point is broufrht out clearly in G. Noel's discuorjion o^' the French 
situation in Technical Report No.1, paras. 1-9. itse schools have 
freedom and disnretion but this is exercised wlth-n prescriptive 
limits. And these limits chemselves embody nonn'itive assumptions 
which are in effect statin^r that, for example, society will spend X 
on education and Y on health and will tolerate a certain amount of 
organisational freedom for schools, br, c no more. The way and style 
in which that discretion is exercised is, of oourne, the most power- 
ful determinant in whether the schools are ^rood 'jrd whether profen- 
sional assumptions and personal values in the role holders are bein^: 
exerc ised. 

Table III takes up this point in more detnii for the Enf^lioh 
system. The Kn^^lish school can be ccn3i(Jered nn the prime 
educational institution beoaune it hr^s wide discretion over the 
content and organisation teaching and leaminr which is the main 
purpose of the system. It o::c;>.i3e3 this discretion within broad 



TABLE III 



The impact of pregcriptive limits 
on school activitieg 



!• Finance 
?. Taw 

3» External 
Examination 
ond other 
Curriculum 
Constraints 

4. Personnel 
and 

Organisation 

^. Other 
Resources 



T asks (Activitiea) of a School 
Exercise discretion in: 

1. Teaching-le«iming processes 

2. Development of curriculum 

3* Assessment of need of 
community served 

4. Contributions to practical 
training of teachers 

-And so on. 
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prescriptive limits. It is here suggested that degrees of dis- 
cretion employed in that operational activity are a key variable 
in determining the creativity of the school. That discretion, and 
the creativity that goes with it, are not always easily created. 
In discussion, for example, some delegates questioned whether the 
schools had the capacity and the strength of will to carry so many 
of the decisions that a higher degree of freedom entailed. This 
point is also explored in G. Noel's contribution to Technical 
Report Ko.1, para. 34. 

There is, furthermore, a general characteristic of multi- 
level organisations which is important here. At the level of 
the prime institution - the school - controls are exercised 
through instructions (if the school is hierarchical), or collec- 
tive agreements (in such collegiate structures as Oxford and 
Cambridge or consultant organisations in British hospitals) which 
are, in effect, decisions about operational activities. (**IIIr. X, 
would you please take the second year class in mathematics?")* 
But as organisation gets more complex - requiring control of, for 
example, thirty thousand English and Welsh schools - the decisions 
at the centre are more likely to be of a non-operational form. 
(The schools will assume a per caput expenditure of no more than 
£X thousand per year per pupil). The activity is thus controlled 
at one remove by financial, legal, or other non-operational 
stipulations which have, however, outcomes only in terms of opera- 
tional activities. So, a central government department, be it 
ever so liberal, is determining the levels of activities in the 
teaching/learning processes; but, in the most decentralised systems 
such involvement might be in terms of the resources (e.g. numbers of 
teachers, ouality of school buildings, or reguLitions about curri- 
culum) within which the discretion of the institution is exercised* 

SOr>:E IMPORTANT DSTAILKD STRUCTURAL TG3UE3 

FIHANCIAL AND OTHER RESOURCE C0:rrR0L3 

It would be hazardous to generalise about finnncial and other 
resource controls for all of the national systems of education. Tn 
this paper, the English system is referred to because, again, of its 
well-known intention to allow the schools to be free while preserving 
key national controls. 
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(a) Central govornment uses a variety of devices to 
establioh prescriptive limits within which local 
education authorities may spend money. First, it 
determines a general grant for all local authority 
services which powerfully affects their quality 
without, however, specifying how this money should 
be apportioned between thom, "Specific grcmts", Xxy 
contrast, generally give central government a. closer 
control over the purposes for which the money has 
been allocated. Thirdly, central government also 
states broad legal limits within which local autho«« 
ritios may raise their own money on a property tax 
Imown as the rates. 

(b) The control over physical resources (buildings and 

so on) has several features. First, the total amount 
thct on authority may upend each year, and on what 
major projects, is decided centrally on national 
criteria by the Department of Education and Science. 
(Attempts to modify those controls arc being made at 
the prcccnt time). There are also national limits on 
minor works. Ac far ao quality and design of buildings 
are concerned, however, the national system, in one of 
the nest successful pieco2 of state intervention, 
follows the doctrine of the "ceiling and the floor". 
I.Iaximum cost limits are prescribed. Llinimum building 
otandardo and space strmdards are prescribed. But 
between these two limits local education authorities 
are free to design the best buildings they can, but 
with sophisticated and wolcome advice from excellent 
development teams within the Department. This is the 
claocic example of a central system encouraging the use 
of discretion within necessary' statutory limits. 

(c) Ac far as manpower controls are concerned, the local 
education cuthorities er.nloy their ov/n teachers, but 
within nationally agreed salary ccalec (v/hich the 
government must approve), and v/ithin teacher quotas 
dotom ned centrally by the D.E.S. after a "voluntary" 
abnegation of freedom by local authorities when 
teacher distribution was becoming a major problem. 
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EXTERNAL PRESCRIPTIONS OVER CURRICULUM 



The English sys'wem prides itself on allowing schools to 
be creative by virtue of freedom to develop their ovm curriculum 
and internal organisation. This is a true judgement but pre- 
scriptive limits exist as follows: 

(a) Such questions as the overall structure of the 
system - ages of entry and leaving, or transfer 
between different stages, length of school day, 
length of school year, and so on are determined 
by law. 

(b) The secondary school examination system is laid down 
nationally on behalf of the Deoartment of Education 
and Science by the Schools Council. But ma.ior issues 
of examination policy - the age of admission and type 
of sub.iect structure that should be allowed, for 
example, are decided by the central government. 

(c) At the local level, there is a variable level of 
prescription by insDectors and advisers wno may affect 
the school •s discretion to use certain texts and mate- 
rials by making some more easily available than others. 

(d) The extent to which teachers within a school are free 
is also indeterminate. In the liberal English system, 
headmasters and head teachers often maintain that they 
are "advisers" or "leaders" of their "colleagues". But 
there is strong evidence that the head of the institu- 
tion is the strongest authority figure within it. He 

cr she allocates duties to teachers, holds such sanctions 
as -.recommendations on special responsibility allowances 
or promotions within the school, writes references, and 
so on. Attempts to make schools more collegiate - through 
the creation of academic boards - are rare. And the 
appointment of head teachers is also an unclear area. 
For example, there is, perhaos. a case for establishing 
a system of external assessors - as with senior univer- 
sity appointments - which might make. choices more 
independent of the local authority. 
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INSPECTOnS , ADVTS KRS AND ORGANISER S 

There is strong ambi^ity (observed in several Wemb' • 
states) in the role of inspectors, or^ranisers and advisers. 
See, for example, Portufral as described by A, Amaro da Costa, 
mras. 17-24 in Technical Renort No.U And thorc are differences 
in roles as between national and local authority or re/»ional 
inspector??. 

Central government inspectors hnve differont functions: 

(n) Tnsno'^tinr for purposes of management and accounta- 
bility nystems, to include the asneooment of per- 
formance by subordinate bodies. (Thin is intensively 
00 in, for example, Prance and Turkey; less so where 
an intermediate level of institution has a higher 
decree of \utonomy - for example, English and Welsh 
local education authorities.) 

(b) Involvement in administration and stunilard setting 
for school examination nystems (France, Sweden, 
Turkey and most other countries. ) 

(c) O'^rryin/^ out of research nnd development; for the 
v.holc system. But wh'^t decree of nreocrintion 
does the devc.;ODmont havf?'^ 

(d) Advisin/T the declsion-niakers in the central ministry. 
Gi vin/T advice is rivinr a serv ice that can be rejected; 
but such advice beooneo something different when 
viewed from the noint of view of, say, a further educa- 
tion college, when the advice driven to it is also ^iven 
to the local ?^uthorlty»n central mihjrjtry rM may then 
'".Tect its rrescripti onn as mana^inr 'authority in terms 
o:' ronources, courses to be approved, teaching: staff 

to be allocated, nni r;o on. 

(c) Aivininr the ochoolcj - n rro:'er,s loner 1 r:crvice that may 
re "ccepteii or not." 
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IHSPECTORS tlOCAI LEVEL) 

The fimctions listed above are to be found, with different 
degrees of intensity, at the national level. V/hile local inspec- 
tors also have multiple roles, they do not have to advise manage- 
ment systems at two levels as do central government inspectors. 
But they, far more than national inspectors, may be involved (at 
least in England and Wales) v,xth decisions on resources, with 
auality .judfjments on the schools and their teachers (e.g. whether 
a new teacher should pass nrobation, or the short listing for a 
headship) which might make it difficult; for them to be advisers 
to the schools at the same time. This is a problem because the 
same body of expertise - an ability to relate sympathetically to 
schools while remaining a bit distant from them - is needed for 
both functions. Such roles demand high quality manpower and it 
would be difficult for any system to afford a double group of 
inspectors and advisers. Nevertheless, there have been attempts 
to distinguish clearly between them. For example, in some English 
local authorities, roles for "advisers" and "perinatetic teachers" 
have been created in the expectation that they will help schools 
who seek their sejrvices but that they will not advise management 
on the nuality of the schools they are helping. 

So far I have described some of the elemcnto of the formal 
authority system - the legitimated and legally sanctioned system 
enabling work to be done and resources to be spent* This formal 
auth'^^ity system is interlocked with the power system through which 
political, psychological and other pressures are annlied to the 
formal decision-making process. Public opinion may exercise its 
Influence through information media (see G. Noel, paras. 40-41 in 
Technical Report No.1) or through institutional arrangements which 
do not simply take information flows for granted. In England, for 
example, there are pressure groups such as the Confederation for 
the Advancement for State Education, and the Society of Teachers 
Opposed to Physical Punishment, while the loc-il authority and 
teacher associations have recognised power to negotiate with 
government on ma.ior policy issues. And there are too (particularly as 
the participatory movement gets undenvay) several institutions 
that hover uneasily between power and authority. Of these, the 
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govomlnc bodloo of achoolo aro tho moat obvious oxamplo; but 
cunbinuitioo aricc also in tho paronto* aasociationo and the 
teachers* aoooclationo and tho question may well bo asked to 
v/hom they will be accountable. 

Governing bodies may be: 

(a) Part of the mananoment-accountability system. In 
this case they have authority over hoadc of schools 
althoudif in practice, tho decisions they may take 
arc ocverely circumscribed by the local authorities 
and their control over schools is generally reckoned 
to be weal:« 

Alternatively they may bo: 

(b) Consumer councils roprosentinc the cliontble. If 
they are, they cannot also be part of the raanacement- 
accountability system. They can easily become social- 
ised by the system they aro supposed to criticise on 
behalf of the clientble; or 

(c) Part of an external review and criticism system. 
This is not consistent cither with a rananemont role 
or with tho role of represent inr t.hc clientble. 

v/ith parent s> agsociation'j ;horc arc distinctions between: 

(n) ?p.rcntal participation - as voi-u;toors, observers, 
fronuont visitors to r-nd supporters of tiic school, 

(b) Control of school by pai'onts - as throuch the 
membership of the roveminf: bodies. 

With teachers^ associr.tiQns two points in particular 
should be noted: 

(n) ihey aro becor.in/- l'orr.al 1 loritir.ato 1 pressure 

rroupc. ihey are i:v/olvo.i in cainry ncrotiationn 

Oiii r.cr/oership of advisory boiies, :;o.t.-.? Lir.cc by 
statutory ri/:ht. 
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(b) They are part of the coneral profecsional and 
proosuro group oystcm which io now brinfiinn weight 
to boar on local and national decision ma;iinc# 

The exanplOG of povoniinc bodies, parents' and teaohora» 
relationchino and teachers' aosociationo point to oorious con- 
fuoiona that arc bcfirjiinr to arise as attempts are r.ade to open 
the school systcr.s to client participation. Juch confusions 
may be unavoidable, if only because one oufjit not to multiply 
the number of extomni bodies to which a school must relate. 
But the overlapping: and conruoions between participation, con- 
trol, review ani criticism (sometimes to be seen in OiiCr- 
sponsored papers) should at least bo rccocnised even if they 
connov bo avoided* 

coNCLur;iorK; 

It is now possible to offer the followinc {:enoral 
conclusions t 

(a) Schools are not a';tonomous but can bo frco» Guch 
froodorr. is best cpociliod in torr.:s of prociccly what 
the schools are cocially and iQfXxlly sanctioned to 
do and w'nat is c::pootod of then: (their activities 
or tashs)* 

(u) ]-*or tl;c I'rocuom and tU:;crGtion of the schools to 
bo r:tatO(: adoauatcly, tho prcscriptio;i:; ai'Our.d thor. 
mviit :;lr:o bo slatei* 

(c) Vr.c concept of tho pr:r.o in:: titvti on iT.LffiM u.^Gf^^lly 
be ■iovolopci. ."^.ricfly, v/c have uocn describinf 
syrtcnn in v/hicl; t:.o oiv.cational processes are 
carried out by /Toupr. of professionals v/ithin a 
r.ar.r.ccrnent ctract iro. ::\ theory the w'.io] c of the 
ny:;ter. i'^ the instit'/tioa v;:;:ch provides education. 
3v;t .viuh'n Iho tot.' l ir.::t i tv'.ion (incLu.iinr govc:^- 
nor.t doprrtrnent, local o\:t.:criiy ru. • i;cl:ool) there 
are prir.o in:;;,itutions *ipor. v/:;occ r.'.:il.ity to offer 
alcT.ir.te cervices :o ^vriln, an i to create and develop 



nev/ fonnft of education, the funotioninc of tho whole 
ocrvico ou£:ht to dopontU Tho few modclc that wo havo 
of educational creativity - ac in Englicl; prinuxry 
schoolc - have depended on tho creation of auch prime 
inotitutions. It io by doocribinc their diacrction 
and the preocriptivo linito within which they work, 
thr\t v/c might not oonio ccnuo of how educational 
rovcrconcc io able to reconcile creativity and 
accountability. ?hic concept of the prime inotitution 
ic needed even r»oro seriouoly in other v/elfaro otate 
institution:; ouch ao oocial and welfare orfanisations. 
It mirht well bo applied to tho area teair. in • oocial 
aerviceo department, for example. 

The creativity of the cchoolo hao to be reconciled, in 
any conplc:: cocicty, with the deriando of the whole 
cociety which r.ay, at an^' one time, wisJi to emphasize 
aspects of oocial or economic n'owth that mi^ht be 
cjitithetical to educational profecsional aoaumptiono. 
If thic ic 00, the aoounptiono oho'old aeain be made 
explicit as objectiveo coveminn the whole oyatem. 
Indeed, the central theme of thic paper - tho reconcil- 
iation of froodor, and autonomy - itcelf io a otatement 
of values. It may well be that accountability, itoelf 
a democratic value bui not often recor^iced as ouch, 
io too often more pov/errol tiian freedom. 

'he jiiacc of devclormenL in public orranication cyotcmo 
:l::c r.cedo to bo defined. ;)evelonmcnu ic tho acoocc- 
r.cnt of noodc of tho cMcntblc with a viev/ to re- 
articulating orfanic:i'^;ional objectivoc and activitiec. 
It should not bo confv.::iC'.i with planning;:, v/hich ic the 
establisluTicnt of oystenc by v/l;icli processes can be 
bcwwcr related to objectives. .Vorl: needs to bo done 
or. ways in which the developmental impulses of tho 
schools - in Britain there arc thirty thousand poten- 
•cial centres for exncriment and development - can bo 
bro:-::ht tO{:cthcr in v, total developmental system in 
v/hich inspectors, advicors and resource r.anacers are 
able to talro up the v/orl: of tiio schools for p-virposes 
of rcneralisation anl replication. 



(f) The place of paronto, pressure groups, professional 
associations and so on in the educational system is 
imcortain and needs to bo developed* But these roles 
are best not developed in terms of grandiose and 
vague statements about participation • Distinctions 
need to be sustained between participation and control, 
authority and power, management and the criticism and 
review of management • At present liberal intentions 
in Britain are confusing these categories* 

(g) Follow up » A number of matters that call for follow 
up emerge from this review^ Of those the more 
important are: 

(i) There is need for a more systematic stawOment of 
the range of decision-making systems showing tp 
whom the different levels of educational service 
are accountable. 

(ii) In particular, accountability vithin the educa- 
tional field proper could be studied, for example 
through the ways in which examination systems 
prescribe the content of curriculum. 

(iii) ?hQ paragraphs in this paper concerned with 
development could bo carried further into a 
discussion of accountability for creativity. Is 
this a contradiction in terms or is it posaiblo 
to expect systems to shelter, foster and encourage 
innovation? 

(iv) ?ho v/ay in v/hich authority is exercised is affected 
by many variables* One of them is the incentivo to 
be creative. Cash differentials, status, the free- 
don given to the prime institutions, might all be 
e:camined in this context. 

(v) International comparisons of the range of roles 
surrounding the two types of the inspector and 
the advisor would yield useful perceptions on the 
discretion and accountability of the school. 
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IV* ORGANISATION AND RELATIONSHirs WITHIN THE SCHOOL 



by 

Tim McMullen, Centre for fclducational Reseirch and 
Innovation, and lately Warden of Countesthorpe College, 

Leicestershire 



This paper, despite its designation, is not a definitive 
statement • The problem it discusGOS hf-ii been little studied; 
parallel studies from industry and administration have some 
relevance but this is limited by the particular nature of the 
school and the processes it undertakes* The author has spent 
much of his career in the Internal administration of schools 
workins? with a wide ranf^e of differing orpranisations and ha.s 
also been concerned with attempts from outside the school to 
modify the behaviour of administration within* Thir. paper then 
is written from the point of view of the practice vof education* 
It will attempt to clarify the problem, to discover what questions 
to ask, and to suggest tentative hypotheses for further discussion 
and investigation* 

A central concern will be the relationship between changes 
that are introduced from outside the school to those generated 
within it* We are not concerned either with an overall imposition 
from without or a spontaneous invention from within but with a 
complex interaction between external and internal forces. The 
school will be truly creative wh'^n it can both pcenerate Iti. own 
innovations and adapt thone originating from outsiidc; ^ts 
internal orgaiiination must be receptive to outside stimuli as 
well as protective against undue interference. The energy that 
can be released from real "involvement in making decisions must be 
supplemented by the energy that can be induced by powerful innova- 
tive stimuli from without* Above all it is not a dichotomy that 
we are concerned with - participation against manipulation - but 
a compromise between them* 

DEFINITION OF THE PHOBLOI 

The problem, for this paper, is to clarify the rel^tionrihip 
of the internal organisation and relationnhipr. in the school to its 
capacity to adopt or reject, adapt and generate change. This 
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partial approach must bo soon in the perspective of the whole; H 
ifi clear that the internal conditions in a nchool that enable it 
to change are closely relateil to the factors external to it « the 
administrative Traniework, th^ profeaiJional supporting structured), 
and the complex pressuren from the cocial environment. Above all^ 
the motivation, hopes, and reactlonr. of teachern are much influenced 
by formal and informal external prciii'iuren. Whatever the immediate 
impact, chanf^inp; the internal conditions of the school alone will 
prove insufficient. 

The term 'participation* is currently used to cover two 
processes: participation in the takinf^ of decisions in which the 
participant has real power; and participation in influencing; 
decinionr. in which the participant is connulted. In this paper 
the first meaning • participation as power to take decisions will 
be used throughout; for the second process the term 'consultation' 
will be employed. 

Nature of the factors involved 

We arc concerned primarily with t.ie different types of 
change, thr different mothodr. by which uhey can be introduced, and 
the relTtlons'hips of these to differing internal orgai^isations and 
r«»]ationf^hips. Other variables are Involved which we cannot treat 
exh/^us*") vely in h ppper of this length, but they should neverthe- 
lepn b** kept in mind. Firntly, the uiz^ of the school (which 
could vary tntwoen POO ana ^,0CO students in the secondary sector) 
profoundly affects orgaiiination, relationships and, mont particularly 
comiriunications - the pof^sibility of ntaff interreaction decreases 
geo/netrically with the siae of the staff! This paper relates more 
to the moderate or lart^e school with perhaps ?0-'i» Ci professional 
i;taf f . 

:>econdly, the quality, homop^eneity of qualifications, and 
age-dintribution of profer-.nional staff, topeth'^r with their promotion 
prospects; , pay structure and tr-^ur c.obility betweon schools, will 
'f^ry and will influf^nco particularly th'? p^^ri^onal rcl/itionshipc 
within the j^chool. Finally, ihe r^conor.ic. and r.ocial background of 
jupilii will, through ih^ir hopf*;; -uil ^ctat.ionii , affect the 
int**rnal relationiihip:; of t/n^- .icioo]. 



('^) Jeo T/r:»* :'>3iowir.r c hnT^t.*"-; " ► ro f>f.?: : o'ia 1 .'.upport to the :jchool". 
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Types of innovation 

Vfhat must be considered carefully are the different degrees 
of innovation as they affect the teacher: one type of organisation 
might encourage one category of change yet be hostile to a second. 
Three main classes can be identified. First, marginal changes 
which do not alter the teacher^s role nor greatly change his 
practices thope ixmovationa which add to his repertoire rather 
than alter it, e.g. the addition of an audio-visual technique. 
Secondly, an incremental chajige defined as that which, while not 
altering his role, changes the teacher's practice and results at 
least temporarily in increased work: a substantial alteration in 
subject content or the adoption to an oral approrich in a foreign 
language would fall in this group. Finally, fundamental change 
which transforms both the teacher's role and his practice, e.g. 
the introduction of non-streaming together with individualised 
learning. In this paper, we are mostly concerned with the last 
two categories. 

A second dimension necessary to consider is whether a change 
is binding on the whole professional staff of the school or a 
section of it - the maths department, for instance - or whether 
it is voluntary for the individual or a self-selected group. 

Methods of effecting change 

Why should a school or its staff change? Teachers surely 
are like the rest of humanity. They prefer certainty to uncertainty, 
security to insecurity. Once they have learnt to perform a task 
adequately they have a resistance - some would say a neurological 
resistance - to learning a new method. Unless the procesn is 
rewarding in some way, they do not relish either the extra work 
involved in re-learning, or the threat of an unknown situation; 
this is not to rorget that small section to whom change is a 
challenge always to be ecceptea. Also, the nature of the profession, 
itself secure rather thin adventurous, attracts a cautious personality; 
certainly most teachers are recruited from a basically conservative 
socio-economic class. Above all, their tradition has been that of 
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tranamlttlng n culture not transcending It, a conservative role* 
Finally, their profenslonal relationships, particularly with 
odoleoconts, are personally threatenlncJ authority Ic vltr.l, 
: r/ t-^-:' - -.vrclsr It vitl^.ln l.n ^'.ti conJitions: ohan^e these and 
the tcachoro* nlghtmaro, the classroom riot, may occur. In 
oddltion, Inuaured as teachers are In their classroom, their lack 
of visibility, except to their students, makes them particularly 
ab^o to resist external pressure to change. 

All this adds up to a basic tenet of this paper; that 
teachers in general will not change fundamentally of their own 
free will, even though there is a small proportion who will. 
To rely on the spread of innovation by this small percentage 
of chanrre-motivated teachers is not a viable strategy for large- 
scale chan/?e. This leaves inducement or coercion as possible 
methods; it dcos not, however, imply that a fundamental change 
ro introduced is not greatly facilitated by methods of persua- 
sion, by harnessing the cner/^ies of the self-motivated teacher, 
and by cr^^ting appropriate social relationships within the 
school. 

It is not assumed that Inducement and coercion are only 
possible from outside the institution; the head or the 
hiornrchy, and increasingly students, can bring the same 
prosr.ures. 

It is wort}} considerinf: briefly the two outstanding 
mothods. Firstly, inducement: can be direct or indirect, 
r.ubtle or obvious. It can take the form - as I believe it 
did in the spread of nev/ methods of primarj' education- in 
Oxfordnhirc - of the awareness th'^t ill promotions depend on 
the adoption of the new ideas, or as in .Sweden in a direct 
bargain with the teachers* unions to decrease the ratio 
of students to staff. It can also include the inducement 



that the innovation will result in greater student satisfaction 
and that this means greater teacher satisfaction; though I doubt 
if this will result in fundamental change, but might in 
incremental. Coercion is unpopular - illiberal - yet in fact 
is both widely used and is much more effective than most of 
us like to admit. An examination of some of the shot-gun 
marriages of grammar and modem schools in England would show 
that considerable teacher resistance before the event was 
followed, after a short period of discomfort, by the staff 
adapting to the new situation. Certainly coercion needs 
preparing well} certainly it will be more effective if 
combined with inducement and persuasion, but it remains probably 
the most effective agent of large-scale change in the armoury of 
educational administration. However, the reaction within the 
school to coercion can either be active and creative or passive 
and negative. 

All this refers to a fundamental change in the role of a 
teacher. An incremental change, affecting as it does his 
practice rather than his role, is a different matter. Both as 
a human being and as a professional, a teacher wishes to perform 
his task effectively, one of his main satisfactions being the 
feed-back he gets from satisfied students. When confronted with 
a problem, by the awareness that he is not succeeding as well as 
he likes, he is stimulated to chance his practice. V/hat becomes 
important, therefore, is to develop internal conditions within 
a school in which problems are easily identified and 
discussed. Such conditions are related on the one hand to 
the degree of involvement of the teacher in his task (which 
is in turn linked to the degree to which he participates 
or is consulted in determining what that task should be) 
and on the other hand to good communications and open 
professional relationships. 
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Thus, while fundamental change will only arise from coercion 
and Inducement from outside the school, incremental change will 
depend on the nature of the internal organisation and relationships 
in it. It will be influenced also by the persuasiveness of, and 
positive stimulation from, professional support bodies and from 
•interventions' in the school itself(l)* Hence, we have to allow 
for creative adeptation of fundamental change imposed from without 
and for the generation of incremental change within: a combination 
of a recognition of problems within the 3chool, of open professional 
relationships, and of a sensitivity to stimuli from outsider It 
is in the light of this that we will examine possible internal 
organisations and relationships. 

Finally, as in all organisations, innovation has to compete 
with the existing task which fully involves the efforts of the 
staff; this is particularly true in a school because of the 
nervous tension engendered by the teaching process. Normally 
both the time and energies of the teacher and the finance and 
physical resources of the school are fully engaged^ The likely 
willingness to divert a part of all resources to a permanent or 
ad hoc sub-organisation aimed at effecting change is a critical 
factor in internal organisation, particularly as we are not here 
contemplating a revolution followed by renewed stagnation but a 
continuous evolution. It is not possible in the scope of this 
paper to examine the exact nature of such a sub-organisation and 
the resources it should command* 

THE NATURE OF INTERNAL ORGANISATIONS 

3y internal orp:aninations we mean the distribution of 
power to make decisionjs of varyinp^ kinds, to enforce or support 
such decisions, and the process of communication involved; the 
whole results in the definition of the role of individuals or 
i2;roups within the school. Something i: to be learnt by studying 



(1) See the following chapter; "Professional Support to the School"* 
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parallel organisations in industry, particularly throvgii the work 
of Burns and Stalker, and March and Siiflon. However, certain 
essential differences in the "work-task" between a school and the 
rest make analogy dangerous; the difficulty in defining objectives 
in education and thus of measuring outcomes makes a "management 
by objectives" approach especially problematic. The complex 
human interre action between the teacher and student on the 
•shopfloor" has no parallel in industry - notably the essential 
privacy in which the teacher operates. A point less often noticed 
but of increasing importance is that the nature of the organisation 
must be thought of itself as a learning situation for the student: 
they will not learn ••participatory" attitudes from an autocratic 
organisation* 

Criteria for differentiation of internal organisations 

One can isolate three main types of decision that have to 
be taken in a school: the salient feature of an organisation is 
how it achieves these. One is the everyday decision which forms 
part of the normal routine; such a decision is taken according 
to known rules - whether written or understoou from tradition. 
Secondly, •^exceptional" decisions will be needed for situations 
not covered by routine, frequent when concerned with students who 
are varied human beings; these, however, are not decisions 
resulting in precedents for a new routine. Finally, there are 
policy decisions which result in a new routine being established. 
In most organisations it is laid down who takes what level both 
of routine decisions and of the "^exceptions** to tbem; much less 
clarity exists as to who takes policy decisions and by what process. 

Closely linked. to "who takes what decision" is who enforces 
and/or supports the decisions once taken. For instance, in a 
foreign language department the head of department may have the 
power to make routine decisions such as "at what level of marks 
students may enter for an external examination"; he may also be 
delegated the power to deal with exceptional cases e.g. "students 
whose level is clearly too low but who have been ill". However, the 
policy decision "to offev Spanish instead of French to less able 
students" may be reserved Tor higher authority; but, once it is 
taken, the head of department will have the role of enforcing and 
supporting the decision. 
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A second ma^or factor is the nature of the communication 
system and the kinds of information that flow along it. For 
converlence the term 'vertical** is used for movement up or down 
between head, hierarchy and assistant staff, and •lateral* for 
movement between assistant staff* A third factor is how clearly 
various levels of the staff perceive the aims and objectives of 
the whole institution. A fourth is where the staff perceives 
the seat of the authority that underpins the whole organisation# 
Of lesser importance, but still significant, is the way in which 
promotions are made or influenced within the organisation* 

Possible classification of organisations and 
their relationship to variables of types and 
methods of change 

One can identify many types of internal organisation on a 
line from the completely autocratic to t,*e entirely participatory* 
However, by taking five points on this line one can perhaps make 
clear the relationship between crf^anisation and change. It must 
be remembered in all that follows that these are generalisations 
and that they are not discrete type^;* 

It is important here that the distinction made earlier 
between participation and consultation be borne in mind. Mor** 
stress has been put on the i^artlcipatory and collegiate forms than 
would be warranted by the comparative rarity of both. However, 
this has been the direction in which laany systems have been moving; 
considerable pressure hac. bt^en exercised both by students for an 
increase in participation on^J professional unions for an increase 
in collegiate control. 

The term •Principal • will bo used for the head of a school 
and 'Head of department* for a.ny Gtaff in charge either of a 
section of academic work or o?' social organisation. 

(i) Autocratic Crrnninaticn 

In this, only routine decisions are delegated and even 
these are closely ruporvi.ied b^- the Principal; exceptions 
to routine and policy are reserved to him, and decisions 
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are taken without consultation. Commtmications are mainly 
vertical, consisting of a flow of orders downwards and 
routine information upwards; thus knowledge is concentrated 
in the Principal's mind* Aims and objectives, with the 
exception of those that are clearly demonstrated by the 
Principal's actions, are little understood by staff* They 
perceive the authority for the system stemming in part from 
tradition, in part from the charisma of the Principal 
himself. 

On the surface this may appear an unlikely system to 
promote fundamental change particularly as the qualities 
that go to being made Principal in an autocratic system 
are strength of personality combined with reasonable 
conformity rather than ability to innovate* However, where 
such a system is still acceptable to students and staff, 
it may well be particularly open to inducement and coercion 
from without acting on the Principal; the habit of acceptance 
of his decision may well then carry the innovation through* 
For the same reason it is comparatively easy for the 
Principal to reallocate human and financial resources. It 
is at least a tenable hypothesis that fundamental or 
incremental change originating outside the school may be 
easily effected, although the acceptance may be passive 
rather than creative * 

Incremental change, influenced from without but 
generated within, is improbable, as staff are not encouraged 
either to identify problems or tu solve them themselves; 
influence from outside tends to be mainly on the Principal 
and interventions are not welcome* 

(ii) Bureaucratic Organisation 

Here the routine and 'exceptional* decision-making 
powers have been clearly delegated to a hierarchy working 
in a strongly departmentalized system, this del.e^^fcion 
being designated by rules or by tradition* Thcn.gh renidual 
power lies with the Principal he cannot easily disrupt the 
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system. No machinery exists for taking policy decisions 
which, owing to the competing interests of the departments ^ 
are hard to achieve. Because of departmental rivalry, it 
will be particularly difficult to bring about any necessary 
reallocation of resources. Communication is vertical but 
information tends to be retained at the departmental head 
level rather than passed up to the Trincipal or down to 
the assistant staff. The overall aims of the institution 
have been fragmented into departmental objectives. The 
authority for the nystem is seen as traditional and inherent 
in the organisation itself. Promotion takes conformist lines 
and is much Influenced by the heads of departments. 

Though such a system can be effective, it is clearly 
inimical to change other than perhaps of a marginal type. 
Because of the rigidity of the structure and the importance 
of the •»rules»«, it is unlikely to generate it from within, 
and ft powerful combination of coercion and inducement would 
be required to influence it from the outside. Even if this 
were successful, the organiJ^ation would tend to fan back 
afterwArds into a new bureaucracy hostileto further growth, 
(iii) Consultative Organisation 

Vhile real power resides with the Principal and 
secondarily to a hierarchy designated by him, **exceptional«» 
and policy decisions are taken by a process of consultation 
which may involve committees of senior staff, perhaps with 
representation from .junior staff and students, or which may 
attempt to consult the v/hole body of participants, 
larticularly, major policy decisions are taken only after 
maximum consultation. Thin is not a process of vote-taking: 
the final decision lier; with the hierarchy and Principal, 
but nevertheleSvT doci.nionc are strongly influenced by 
particlpantij. With this p:oes considerable delegation to 
•lower* echelons of staff to take •exceptional*' decisions 



and initiate minor policy changes at the classroom level. 
Departments are wider and often interdisciplinary in the 
area they cover; ad hoc groupings are possible. Communi- 
cation is two-way vertically, inforination passing both 
ways; lateral communication is encouraged by the process 
of consu; tation. 

Understanding of the aims and objectives of the school 
can become widely diffused among senior, but possibly less 
widely among Junior, staff. Consultation will also take 
place with heads of departmental areas over promotion of 
staff. Though authority for the system is seen to derive 
finally from the Principal, it is felt to come also from 
either the total staff or more ofttn from the senior staff. 
The looseness of the departmental organisation will also 
allow reallocation of re£;ources; it would bo easy to set 
up a permanent allocation to a 'change group' within the 
staff. 

This organisation has the advantage of being open to 
external pressures which need only to be exercised on the 
Principal and hierarchy; once they have been <;onvinoed of 
the inevitability and necessity of a fundamental change 
the organisation allows for sufficient involvement of the 
staff to make sensible adaptation possible. Tt is also 
open to the external administration, by controlling 
appointments of senior staff, to onsure that thoije prornot<.»d 
are open to outside Influence. However, the eajo of develop- 
ing open relationships and the receptivity to outside stimuli, 
combined with the tendency of such a system to facilitate the 
identification of problem^;, to encourage their diccusrjion, 
and to disseminate the ne'^essary information about thorn 
throughout the staff, also makes incremental '!han^€?, 
generated within the school, a real possibility, 
(iv) The 'Colleftiate ' 0TTani3ati';n 

In this, major control ;jf policy and "f ex(^':utive a«:tior. 
is by the professional staff -^-r by some roproc*»n tat ivr tody 
of them - in the latter cas*i usually WL^ighted toward;; 
seniority. 
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Decisions are taken by voting, perhaps with special 
mechanisms for review if the result is close. Executive 
action is norT4Hlly taken by the Principal and an appointed 
hierarchy; in some cases the Principal has the formal 
power to veto which is rarely, if ever, used, because to 
do so would destroy the 'collegiate' nature of the 
organisation. He usually retains certain 'hidden' powers, 
such as the right to recommend promotions. Communication 
tends to be good, particularly laterally because of the process 
of joint decision-raking. In the same way knowledge of the 
aims and objectives of the school is widespread. 
Increasingly pressure is being brought for appointments, 
including senior staff, to be made or at least strongly 
influenced by the Collegiate body. 

This organisation must surely be resistant to fundamental 
change, decisions being taken by p. body of staff who are 
themselves individually opposed to it. Unlike in the 
Consultative organisation, outside pressure has to be brought 
on the whole staff, not a small hierarchy. Both coercion and 
Inducement will be diffi'-ult. It is possible also that, to 
the extent thttt tlie Collegiate body control appointments, 
highly innovatively-minded ytafl' will bo rejected. 

The situation '-rould, hrjwcvcr, be quite different in 
relation. to incremental change; a Collegiate system with 
its good professional relationships - and its probable 
stress on professional responsibilities - might we]l prove 
one m which problems are discovered, discussed and tackled.. 
It is also likely to be open t**. professional stimuli from 
(jurjide support bo-iier; and t'. be reasonably welcoming to 
professional, int.erven*. i'jns . It is, thei'efore, possible 
that a Coliegiatf organisaMon rr.ay r.um .^it ro he hostile 
to I'undamen tal , whiif* remaining '.'pt.*n to in;Tomcntai change, 
i.v) The 'Participarr.rv' ^Tranisar ior. 

Thj s rosembl^j the Collefjiato ■ j'ganijation except in 
on^» fundamental Cisp-'M stU'-h-nf.-: nh-^r*- r^.*ai p-iwor in the 
naking of :)oii«:y dc- 'isi'.^n:^. A dic:*incrion n»;ed;j to bo 



dravm between a true participatory system when any student 
of sufficient age has a vote and a representative system 
when a number of students are elected to represent the 
rest. In the latter case, unless the number of such 
representatives substantially equals that of the staff, 
there is a danger that the representatives will identify 
with the staff rather than students. It is assumed here 
that it is older students - at least over fifteen years - 
who will be involved. Experience in day schools has shown 
that under this age children tend largely to reflect the 
opinions of their parents and are unable to see any specific 
issue in the total context of the school; however, training 
for future full partic ipntion can start much younger at the 
'olas3-room» level. Therefore a true participation system 
can only operate in schools with a substantial proportion 
of student.s between Communication can be better 

than in other systems, again encouraged by the jc^int 
discussion of probl'^ms; similarly aims and objectives of 
the school can be eao'ily disijeminuted. The 'authority' for 
the system is seen to derive from all thojo participating 
in it. Appointments will be made, ^-r a* leant. influent?ed, 
by the total participating body. 

Zuoh a system - as also the Collegiate on^r - may b^- vei'y 
ef fee tive t enliiM.ing a.c it does the strengtli and irmtivation 
uf all: involvement c"\n be ':cint;idei*able. :*ut in avera^-e 
■ renditions, will it wol-;' me fundamL-ntal ';:i:infc:eV Here it i .1 
necessary to 'I iffe reri t te between '^han^e in i<*rtd''rni" " ■intent 
and methud on th(; ■ .ac- han-l unf\ :50'.-iai ^ r7^ini::aMon and 
relationship;-; on ♦h*- cthct*. It is -lU-u no.'ei;.;ary to '.'«..n;j idt?r 
ti'iefly the ad(j 1 e::- -ont hirnceif wh ■ j**'hei;: •t;;:'iin;;* adult 
authority while at the raine time er.-TTi-.u::Iy la-'k;: -"^nri i^'n-T- 
in hinu:eir and i;; anzl ^u:: V'v } is u:iN- r t:i i :i !'uUi:-e. :;*U'tvr* t.: 
will bring '^..fnst^ini i-re;:jurtj t-. -h.-tn/j*^ th*- MUth ifity ;in i 
.;o'*i.'il relati(jn;:hir wi thiii th«« c rh-jol and in thi;: wil 1 
repre::ent rt real sourer- k.V *;(;*jf';i r. and iTid^-.'emen t ' i'-.i- Mjo 
staff. hut in a."ader::ic r:ritt».'r.: they will r,v nu* i u^ -irid 
unwilling tj risk "han^e - : ar* : -u i.ar-:y ?h • i" tr,»t:i wh ■ 
::*'xn^i \n b»;no:*it I'r- r:. a ■.•ide::.i • .:u * 
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It oeems likely that fundamental social change in schools 
can result from participation; but in those establishments 
in which the majority of the students need examination 
results the conservativenesr of the staff may be reinforced 
by that of the students. It is important not to judge this 
system by schools such as the Norwegian experimental 
gymnasia where students are self-selected and staff very 
innovative, or Countesthorpe College where the staff was 
celectea for its openness to fundamental change - though 
It is an interesting confirmation that, in the latter, 
.ctudentcj who wer-e motivated towards examination success 
proved a conservative element in relation to academic 
change. This leave*: uncertain those establishments where 
a oubctantial body of students are over 15 and are not 
ooncenied with academic sucress, particularly in working 
"Tlasi^ areac. Kei'e students are increasingly disenchanted 
with academic content as woli as social relationships: for 
such jchoolj, participation could be a real road to change. 

In its attitude to incremental change, the Participatory 
nrganication will resemble the Collegiate and bo favourable. 
It may perhaps bo more so, as the identification of problems 
becomes easier when students themselves are involved and 
stimulus to find r. sc-lution becomes sharper. 

As parents aro not direct parti-.-ipantt: in the si.-huol, 
and Hii tlioy an.- t:,'>r>: nwnriHlly i;onsidorod u;; a possible part 
'^r 'X gcveiTiing body external to school, the.v have not been 
included aj part of a participatory internal organisation. 
!I -wovcr, should they be 'Vonaidered, it is probable that 
\n general they will a-t -il- a '.'rnsorv.-i-. ive rather than an 
inn-vfivp el'-nen^. ; *hij: i:: parti'.-ulitrl y true in relation 

:i:-rii».':r:i • rria t i-j . It it; perhar..": v/r)rth re:rier:ibering that 
in .rchi .l:? jervLriF h ■ Vo;:.:--o -U-' c l* -IruM^oi: it 

is ^.h-:- rr:i iii*' ^-ini.-.; par-nt:: wh . w ulU -^t likely be 
ir.v.iV'-!: :\ 1/ rT.i<: ^iru:- -h'lt * 'jr.'ir. *: h/tv^- b^-cn satii:i*icd 
wjtv its own education and wishes to perpetuate it. In 
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diisadvantaged areas it is more probable ^hat parents, having 
no fixed ideas of what education should be, might be more 
open to change. It is thus possible that in a school in a 
disadvantaged area the pa. 'icipation of both parents and 
students might bring real pressure towards fundamental change. 

Looking over the whole range of possible internal 
organisations it appears that, even though efficient, the 
Autocratic and Bureaucrat if-' isystems are likely generally to 
stifle the creativity of the school. The real interest lies 
between the Consultative and the two types of real partici- 
pation, the Collegiate and the Participatory. The former hau 
advantages on account of its openness to essential pressures 
for fundamental change from OMtside '•.-ombinod v/ith its pi-obable 
capacity to generate incremental ^.'hange v/ithin. However it 
is unable 'o involve either the Junior members uf staff or 
the students wholeheartedly in the educational ta^^k; for 
this '"j hapi'on ro-il participation is no^-esjary. In n 
Collegiate sy;^ ttiiii this ij giv'.»n to th»j profos jicnal staff 
who mny well t>ion g'^nora*'* incremental •>iantre v/it.hin. 
However, a^ tb.e :raiu: tiin*;, it ir; vr.-i'y likely that the 
■•••^rpornte budy of fi'L.iV'S:;: ..'n-'i 1. iit.-ifr will t rcvo rosi^;tant 
nn^i perhaps irf.i.*-r;o tr-il-i'* * n'o;;jur*o.: t'nv fuTi'la^enta] rhangc 
rroHi with"U»., Finui!;/ a ParM -ipMt-.ry .;y.: t^-rr., involving 
student:; - and p"..jjib!y ya't-nrr. - in n-.jvzrxl ax-oa.; inny 
pi*f»jcnt -t duubhr Ta-'o: r^'Cict'in^ t'. I'urct'ir.ontai chang»> 
ill •icadorni'': ii.attc'r:; but op'jn to i^ in »: '/i'li I'd^it ion;;hips; 
it too ch^mld be likely ^-j ef'.•n^•^u t'» in'.":"'?r:ieni.ai "Jiangf. 
A pf;r:;uble f^y.-.-oi^ir-u ♦r- ♦ho iu^-t"!* mir^l.t h*: in Uu* '-is- 'iV 
'I .:chool in H .1 L::advanta{^^f- i -tr*.'.*!; i' r.i^;:. t be (.p**n to 

fund-i!:i';nta I oK.antTt: in all ::.'t'. • r;r:.'. Tl^sr: ■ n* •. ^rr-t'^.-r 
a ^on;:ul '.a ti vc »:y::tei:. I'^-r .;■ ::.v r»;a.: r.::, an .i-ipa^-rj* 
'•no L'hV '.he:-J» 

Tabi'» T attf'Trj: ^.; t-- ::u::j:;ari rvt-M^n ■ f *h'i fiv^f 

'yr'*'S ('!* Mr'cani :":a* i ;;n •har*^:^'. A:*'-:- I - V!:i^: a^ ♦h'- 
na'AU'c M' t.''rjwnn»;i r-'.-latiM:.:l.:: ir; j ;i ■■1, pap';r 

v/iil p.ut. fr^i-ward a ^(.•rltatiy■ .• .-r. al.::i''l a' ";:.ir-a-ing b'. th 
\he o ■■ri.:u: ta». i V'j a!ii ^ho i ur**.; :: ' ■ : v .: ' -"j.: . 



THE NATURE OP RELATIONSHIPS WITHIN THE SCHOOL 



It is not proposed to discuss in this paper relationships 
at great length because they are largely determined by the nature 
of the formal organisation and by the pressures from the 
professionhl groups outside, such as teaching unions. This is 
not to diminish their importance. Although they are not a 
sufficient condition for fundamental change, they are in many 
cases - particularly for incremental and for self-generated change 
a necessary condition. Mechanisms that can help change a staff 
to an 'open' set of relationships will be essential(l). 

Certainly, within a school, the informal relationships 
between hierarchy and assistant staff, amongst staff and between 
staff and students, are of vital importance: to the attitude of 
individuals towards change, to the opportunities that arise for 
self-selected groups to generate change, and to the communication 
of both the ideas behind, {..id the experience of, change throughout 
the staff. 

The main interrelationships that affect the creativity of 
the school are the dominant attitude towards change on the staff, 
the amount of professional communication that goes on between them, 
and the formality or otherwise of the relationship between 
Principal, hierarchy, ansistant staff and students. We intend to 
examine briefly the two extremes - a **closed'' system and an ""open'* 
onei remembering that all kindf; of compromises between them exist. 

^ . The "Closed" system 

In this the dominant attitude of the staff to change is 
hostile. Such an attitude would seem to be particularly associated 
with Autocratic and Bureaucratic organisation; this will be 
particularly strong? in relation to fundamental r.hange, less strong 
towart]? incremental change; strongly towards binding change, less 
towards voluntary chanp-e. However, in the Collefriate system, and, 
in relation to academic work, probably In the I artlclpatory system 
as well, hostility would be limited to fundamental change. 



C1) See H.A. Gchmuck*:; paper: "Interventions for Strengthening 
the School Creativity" • 
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The second main element in the "cloaed"sy8tem is limited 
interpersonal contact » particularly professional contact. Staff*- 
room conversation tends to be non-professional; staffroom 
relationships to be restricted between subject departments and 
between age-groups* The Principal tends to be isolated from the 
staffroom both physically, and by custom and tradition. Such 
limitations stem naturally from Autocratic and Bureaucratic 
organisation, but certainly need not be a part of Collegiate or 
Participatory systems which by their decijv n«making process 
encourage greater interpersonal contact on professional matters. 

A final element in a "closed" system is a "hierarchic" 
formal relationship between Principal, senior staff, Junior staff 
and students^ in which formality and respect are expected in a 
one-way direction. This particularly inhibits the upward flow 
of informal information, which, by giving warning of the 
malfunctioning of the existing system, creates conditions in 
which change would be considered. Again this is typical of 
Autocratic and Bureaucratic systems. The Collegiate system might 
possibly develop this between staff and students; the Participatory 
not at all. 

It is interesting to consider what will happen in a 'closed' 
system when subjected to pressures to change. It will resist 
coercion, but if forced may rapidly settle back into a new 'closed* 
system which while accepting the coerced change will remain hostile 
to any further change. 

2. The 'Open' system 

The dominant staff attitude is here positive to incremental 
change and to 'voluntary' change; for reasons discussed in the 
section on lormal organisation, staff will not in normal conditions 
be receptive to fundamental change. This attitude can develop in 
Consultative, Collegiate and Participatory systems. 
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Staff have the opportunity, time and desire to meet and 
discuss profesoional mattero informally. They may also have 
the opportunity co enter the working situation of other departments. 
This clearly both encourngci; groups to discuss change, and also 
spreads inforniation about what is happening throughout the school. 
Interpersonal open relationships can be developed in the Consultative 
system, in the Collegiate - but not necessarily involving students • 
and in the Participatory system. 

Finally relationships between Principal, senior staff, 

junior t:tafi' and pupils are informal and easy, which again increases 
the flow of information up from below. Such a system should be 
open to persuasion, to inducement, and to student influence; 
particularly it should encourage self-generated voluntary change 
and make easier adaptation of change from without. 

GENERAL CONCLUSION 

It has been seen that the creativity of a school is 
dependent on the internal organisation being Participatory oi thor 
in the sence of inf luen-.-ing decisions (the Consultative organisation) 
^ of taking doci;:ions (the Collegiate or Participatory). Certain 
advant.a^;e{; in i^emieabil i ty to uutcjide pressures lie with the 
Consultative, in involvem-nt of all concerned, with the Collegiate 
and the Participatory. It might be worth considering whether the 
two ';ould be combined. 

A po:;sible organisation is set out in Figure 1. The ::«;huol 
io fH'ncern<*d ?tj having discretion to mrike decifrions represented by 
tht ♦hick wUrr-unJing line. The amount of this is dependent on 
the 1 -iw J or th*? land and the roguiationj ot' the admini.ni'ation on 
th*.' '>nc Jiand and the preo.;uro;: fr';m the tot.ai «:nvi r'^nniont Uic 
r-'Wuiv; t'' a I irni t.ud ezti-nt the ♦j;OCitir»n' of the line is not 
fixod but net^'.' tjablL-. Within, the ma J-;r * f ramewt/vk* ptjlicy 
doclL:i'..n:j after I'ull T:^ncui tati on are taken by tiie Principal and 
hir'X'ai ;>iy , 'Tio "1* wfiwrn i;; do.c .gnatci :.ai*ti 'Ulnrly t-- prom^'te 
inn' = vati<'n and n: ^MV*.'n r iui*: arid r*.- jour '--o:: to d-/ The iMaiT - 

ar:'i, if i r*-'i , .:tudcn^J * aio 'hr^n iivid^.-d iij* • a L-orio:; '.-f ::::iail 
y/_ -rk ; nr. i^r-.-up::, .v^n.e ^f whi'.*h will b^* j*able ■ v*.*!' tim*- and .thei*:; 
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which would form for a specific task. These groups would have 
complete discretion, within the framework of the major policy 
decisions^ to make the direct policy decisions cor-.ceming their 
work. For example, the major policy decision might be »to 
introduce co-operative group work among teachers'. Individual 
participatory groups could then decide how to implement this: 
one group perhaps simply sharing the making of materials while a 
second was introducing a thorough team- teaching organisation. 

Finally, the Moot - the meeting of all participants or a 
substantial representation of them - would have the role of a 
check on the power of the Principal/hierarchy in that it f^ould 
veto policy decisions by a two-thirds majority. It i:^ improbable 
that, if consultation is really taking pla^^?, this veto would ever 
be used; however, its existence would guarantee that the major 
policy makers do continue to consult. The Moi.t could have tv/o 
further functions: it could act as a Court cf Appeal against 
executive decisions, and it could act as a discussion fnrum. 

There are several potential advantages that might be expected 
from this type of organisation. Firstly the involvement and 
relationships that lead to creative incremental change are retained 
partly by the participation cf all in the direct decisions regarding 
their particular work, partly by the consultation of everyone for 
the general policy decisions. Secondly thu- Principal/hierarchy 
are retained as the main channel for stimuli from outside. An 
enlightened appointment policy by the AdministraUon can ensure 
that there are staff who are innovation-minded and, at; dis<^ui;sed 
earlier, they would be more open to the necessary pressures froffi 
the Administration when fundamental chane^e wac nt?eded. Finally the 
presence among the hierarchy of somef-ne who has tlie titie and 
resources to encourage f^reative ;?hango would ensure t}:at part i .npatoi-y 
groups with idea:: were cn-^ourriged while thv^e la.'kin^: Mierr. wen^ 
stimulated. 

Perhaps such a system - or a modifioa* ion r.f it « could 
resolve the paradox that began *. ■ ei^ergo luring the writing f f t.hi.? 
paper: that participation, desirable in itjolT and leading tc 
in'M'cmental change, -N-juld revt-^r*-heless b<? hostile t) lund-imontril 
change. 
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V, PROFESSIONAL SUPPORT TO THE SCHOOL 
by 

Roland Vandenberghe, Senior Lecturer, 
Centre for Educational Research, Katholleke 
Univorsiteit, Leuven (Belgimn). 



Profeflsional support may contribute to various operational 
activities of a school; but, without wishing to minimise other 
possibilities, I propose to confine my remarks here mainly to 
teaching problems. In this sphere, professional support is 
something explicitly designed to contribute to the creation of a 
number of conditions enabling the teacher to perform his 
(professional) task more effective l.y in his capacity as organiser 
of the learning process . All forms of professional aid (whether 
contributed by the author of an article or by a team from an 
educational centre) must aim at this ultimate goal, although it 
seoms to be an aspect that is somewhat neglected! at the present 
time. 

Such an approach implies essentially that the teacher is a 
professional expert in the orj^anisation of a t.eat'hing proci?3y 
ti»e objecjt of whioW is to aetjomplich a i earning procosr^. As a 
corollary we may inquire whether the teacher himnolf has thin 
conception of his role: ci<»es ho see himsell' a« p-.ti expert in -chis 
field? There is enough evidence to r^hc/V/, 1 believe, that one 
aspect at least of the teacher's role is acknowledged lu ho the 
organisation of the teaching-leaming proce:js(l), although he is 
seen to be fonoemod alfio with adminir-:trativo(?) and r.o"i 
psychological('5) problems in the course of his work. Thes*^ l.'ist 
two I do not wif^h to miniinijp, ^»vf.»n though they will not ho 
considered further in this paper. 



(O For example: E. H^ylo, The Role of the Toa^^her, London, 

Hew York: Koutlp'l^^e rfr.:i Kegan Paul, Huinnnitics Pi-ess^ Vjf/j, 

(2) See chapter HI :"Administrativc Kelationtihi ps hf?twe»:n the 
School and outside Institutions". 

(3) oeo chapter TV: "Organisation and Kelati'/nnhi p;j within the 
School". 



An intereoting developmen i in the countries of Western 
Europe is that nowadays the object of management tends to be the 
school ae a whole rather than the individual teacher (see 
E. Hoyle^c paper, paragraph 37, Technical report Ho. l). 
Similarly, it is to the school and not the individual teacher 
that professional support is now principally direoted. 

Professional support may be conceived as the developtuent 
a rolationshit) between the school and a number of bodies outside 
it. The object of this relationship is to offect a desired change 
within the school and/or among the teachert, concerned. In other 
words, professional fjupport is not a random, haphazard affair 
but a systematic activity aiming at a specific change (e.g. the 
creativity of the school). 

In doiiciribing and examining professional support we can 
adopt two different approaches. Wc can present a systematic 
doijcriptiun .^f the real situation - for example, that most teachers 
regard inspection as an act of supervision rather than assistance. 
On the other hand, we can consider the possibilities of various 
fnmt; of prare;jsional support in the context of a desired change. 
In v/h?it follows I shall ti'y to combine the two approaches; the 
ijocond will load to a series of recommendations. 

Eat.'h of these approatrhes can be expressed as a premise that 
provide:: a useful therriO for keeping the two threads of the enquiry 
diutin-:^ a:.' v/e ci»^vel';]j it. 

The rir-t themo i:; fhat the et'fe^'t of a specific form of aid 
upon the school or the toacher{s) depends on the character of the 
recipient /T.e. the s.?he-ol or the teacher(s27. Fo.- example, it 
ha3 been found thnt the influence '.f .;peoialiced literature is 
CreattT (at c'i I I events it i/j difffTent) on a toar;her who is 
receptive tf. innovation than on a '^eacher who is not. The same 
-ippiiej to the i nn'»var iverie::G -f a c-.-h iOl. Hen-^e, wo must always 
look at the v^j.-i* :v>.' influence ^-f the various fora^; of professional 

SUpp'Tt . 

Th>- r:cf>nc! ♦hein^' i.: that the various forme of professional 
ou|;p.;rt -an be rle::fri be-J ^tnd their v.-Uue ajLjejje-i. In other words, 
ir we .lii;:-ef -ti-d ♦he reluMv^-- influ'^no'e f the v^ii'i.;us forms c^f 



professional support for the moment, we can identify more 
specifically the content of the school/profesoional support 
relationship. 

Finally, the description of the reality of professional 
support and the practical evaluation will enable us to work out a 
• provisional conceptual diagram in which we will attempt to classify 
the various forms of professional support. This diagi'am will 
provide a place for the various current formj; of professional 
support and reveal where any major defects lie. It should also 
enable potential research priorities to be fixed. 

TirE RELATIVE INFLUENCE OF PROFESS IONAL SUPPORT 
Starting with two forms of professional support - educational 
research and specialised literature - we propose to discuss a 
number of examples that show the complexity of the problem. The 
choice of these two fonns of influence is net fortuitous. 
Specialised literature on education and tcaching(l) is a form of 
professional support that has made considerable progress at the 
present time. The other form (educational research) is also 
assigned a good deal of importance and much is expected of it in 
some quarters, but it involves a number of "linking" problems. 

The influence of educational resean:h and itc results 

To what ^,'Xtent car. research exercise an influence on the 
school nowadays? To what degree doou i* stimulate change? How 
far does it offer arguments for dec i:3 ion-making in individual 
schools? To what extent is it a source- of ■•reati.vity (i.e. change)? 
These questions call for concise answers. 



(1) We observe in some 'Countries a tendency towardt: cu-operatiun 
between a number of periodicals, Thir; ^eem.'-- t- incii(:ato that 
promulgation of an innovation tii.ouch th^ printed word ii; 
accepted as an important medium '^f corrjnunh;ation. 
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At the mument it is generally agreed that little or nothing 
in beinc d(^no to put tho retml t8 of rec?earch into practice in the 
echoolo^ They Cfinnut theroforc bo con^idex-ed as an effective 
f -mGii tuont ('f r»rc»l'f*aoinnal cupport. Various reasons have been 
put forward to explain thic. 

The exiatine: situation ia oonceptualised differently by the 
reiJearcher' and by the pi\'ic;titiuner (adminiotrator, inspector or 
tea^-hor). The rejoan/her endeavours to reduce all educational 
problems tf» a number of vuj-iables which he tries to keep under 
Jtjntmi by the procen:; of npor-ationalisation and ins trumentallsation, 
llitt riT';:t n»;f.'fn to rriake a upe^n fitjuliy consistent description 
'.f Utoiii. Thv prac ti tionex', on the othe:- hand, expects an Immediately 
u.:able S'^lutirni tr, ?t ccTipif;x problem whose component variables he 
oann)t (<;r will n^^t. ) discern. A coinirjcnt t^ften heai-d in this 
"onnet* tit.'n i;; that edut;ational resean-h han no precise orientation 
and ::tray.: Vjn lar* I'rorn Uitj real owryday pr'^blems of teaching, 
Furtherni :re, the pr?ic t.i t.ioner attaches a (jood deal of importance 
intuit i'^n and improvisation in the practical crgani ration and 
•ManacefTionr . r the toa.':hinc-loai'nin£^ situation. The reseai'cher, on 
\hu contrary, it; anxious to build uj- /^i-adually a structure of 
kn'-wl-d*jc- an'3 r*.- la t i' n^h i p^: <;u Irr.inatinf; in a theory on the teaching- 
Ir-ai-nim; process. is also asserted that the researcher uses a 

♦,e.-hnical iaru^ • ^e in'-^'^:nprehens ible to the pra^ ti t inner who complains, 
with r..fv.« Jus* cati-^n that hf* makes n- effort to 'translate* his 
i'''.:u ; . 

'ih<- : r-f ^ rr. an br ai.p;* -.riC'h»'d from yer anot}iei- angle. In a 
v-r-y i'l♦^•^^•.:M^ r't.i.-l** Guha dcvc^'i i:rjj the folb.wirw: l-'henowenun : 
"lilt: vat i :n/. ha\c f)*-r;; i t<-.i Ui '-iuca»i.n n^t. hev-aus^' ff the 
.•■•ur-p. :-t i rir: .-v i i.-n r - valirtti.n but ^i-.-spitL- it. A -en* ilramatic 
^•>::\::.: > i -i:?'' V.y ♦K.. Hij*}i. :• !{.i-i/'.n:: pr-rramm^- in New York Oity. 

i-i-a :*aLi;l ..r?'irr:. wht* ::upvr-v : , '.-a.-her;: rmd ••li^•n^s 
i.'i.: i.M(»d w:t.*. ' ru'- - rha t 'h*"- pr'./;r:ur;.':.e was .T:akin»j a dirf<*ren.»e jjn 
rr^-a* ♦'!.',• :• .:;r:.rly • ui-l n t"? ab ir. i .ned"( 1 ) . T^en* i.;; thorofuzT 



(1) K.tl. ^lur^a, ':h»' Kiilur*. '.f r>i * -ar i'.nai Kvaiuat.ion. Lduc . T^-'chnal. 



apparently a gap between the research rosulta and the experience 
of the practitioners concerned. In other wordu: there ia a 
contradiction between the conclusions of a /^rouf) lean directly 
involved in the innovation and the motives inciting practitioners 
to continue with it. 

This example shows not only that the practi tifjnera are 
uninterested in the results of research, but that the researchers 
do not attach any importance to findings based on observation and 
experience. This rejection of either resear'^h findings or 
practical experience indicates a difference of value structures 
as between researchers and teachers. 

We* may provisionally asoxurie that the participation of 
educational practitioners in resear'?h may, after a certain time 
and after the acquisitlnn of positive exporien'*e, load tho^fj- 
actually cu-operating to rothink edU'.'ational problems in the same 
conceptual framework and with reference to the -.jame value structure 
as the researchers. Whether su'.'h co-operation wiJ 1 exen?i;'.e a 
complementary influence (;n the reseai'C-he r.'i Is an ojion quei^tion. 
It is relevant here to 'nention one important result(l) from 
Margaret Johnson's enquiry in»o "Teachers' Attitudes t(» Edu.'ationai 
Research". She noted that toa(;hero v;hu had f»n'?e Leon involved in 
research had n more fav(Ui\ibIo altitude to the value? and ju^tentiaii- 
tle:; of educational i'f.*i; ?ai«.'h than those who ha.i rj>t had thitj 
opportunity. Her «?onclusion "It aF>pe:irj thcM'oforH.' that the 

involvement -if toaohei»;j in n?t5ear«r}: doo:: j reduce in them a favourabl 
attitude towards reoear':h. Participation in re:;earch :;hould 
therefore be encouraged, provided that the research in *;o?idU(r ted 
in such a way that it dncr. genuinely invoU'o t)w tea«'h»;r-". 
This initiai assumption about th^* :)arti«; i ; at i^jn oi* pra-r t i t i.»ner;: 
in research is aiso confinned in t.ht- expei'iment «?ondu''te<i hy Hoban 
and Hegf.(2). (Gee Mr. F. Van :ie rgt;n » j paper, paragraph 11, b, 
Teclinical Report Ho. 1.) 



(1) Margaret S.B. Jrihnj^jn, T»;a'hor;;» Attitud<.*u tr. Edu<:a • i.^ nal 
Research. Educ. Resear-zh., r^Co, ♦jVCv), 74-7'.^, 

(2) ^\F. Hoban * A. Rege, Value rJtniv turf- Reseai-<:hoi-j ^-'' d 
Non-researcherr:. AV Oomriun. hev., 1'^^'*(17), 4l()-4?7 

also: R. Gchmu^rk, oi.ciin] P;:;y(?h .l-'gi-'al KatJtors in Kn»'W 1 '.mJ/m; 
Uti 1 isatii)n. Ir T.L. Eidell k J.'anri" M. Kit'rh.M (Kd;t,), 
Knowiedge ProdU':tion and Utiliuati-.n in Kdu-'.-it iMnal 
Administration. OoLujnbu::, ohio/Um ver'.:i t.y of (^n-f »n, 
VifK5. U5-175. 



The need for the maximiim utilisation of research results 
has not only led to a new approach /ffavelock(l) speaks of a "new 
sciencej[|7 tow't has also produced a number of proposals - for example 
to broaden the "conceptual framework" of research and to develop 
a "structural framework". 

Broadening the conceptual framework 

E.R. Hilgard's proposal is well-known: in it he distinguishes 
and describes seven types of research, ranging from "basic science 
research in learning" to "experimental or demonstration schools" 
where the product developed can be demonstrated(2) , with the object 
of Bhowing that it is possible to reduce systematically the distance 
between, say, basic research and decisions concerning innovations. 
He give3 the following examples: 



Types of research 



A. Basic science 
research in 
learain,'' 

Type 1 



Technological 
re search and 
development 
bearing upon 
instruction 

Type 4 



Policy re?3earch 
bearing upon 
innovation:; in 
curriculum und 
practices 

Type 7 



Relation to educational 
practice 



Not directly relevant to 
school practices 



Relevant because ^lught 
by special teacher in 
simulated clasnroom 



Experimental or domcm- 
stration schools, showing 
what can succe<fd 



Illustrative 
research 



Animal maze 
learning; eyelid 
conditioning; 
influences of 
drugii on memory 



Computer-assisted 
instruction; 
language 
laboi-atory 



IFeadstart pi-o- 
gramme: non- 
gr-aded schools 



(1) In this oonnection, 30c: R.G. Havcl .ck, A ^^omparati vc Gtudy of the 
Literature on the Di jjerninati-.n and UtilLcaviun oi' Gcientific 
Knowledge, Michigan UriverLi*.y, Ann Arbor, V)C'u 

(/?) Fur o^nmple; E.H. HlLcard, Th^.- Tran;:l?ition of Educational 

H-coarcb and Iieve lopr.ent. into Action. Edu-. heseuro-hor, r//2(l), 
7, 1^.2^. 
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Hilgard^s conceptual diagram certainly offers valuable 
suggestions but the problero of transitions and continual 
adjustments between the various types of research remains • 
Moreover, it is striking to see how the flow of thought Is 
usually one-way, namely from research to development (although 
movement in the opposite direction is not impossible). 

Developing a structixral framework 

Within this term comes the establishment of institutions 
intermediary between research and practice. We are thinking more 
especially of educational centres, research and development centres 
and learning laboratories. Such institutions would, thanks to 
their development work, be assigned the specific task of bridging 
the gap between research and the desired changes in the practical 
field. Nevertheless, there ic a number of attendant problems 
for, here again, the flow is all too often from research to 
practice and less 'often from practice to research. The trend 
observed in the United States of America ie symptomatic of this: 
perhaps because of their structural incorporation into a university^ 
the research and devcSopment centres are increasingly devoted to 
research and lesfj to development. A positive point in the 
evolution of thene intermediate institutions, however, is that 
from the retrional standpoint they are closer to the school. As 
a result, not only doe.^ the pfiycholorical distance lessen but it 
becomes possible to carry out certnln precisely formulated tasks 
in a specific school . In our opinion, it is the transit lor from 
a general desire for aid to more direct call for specific 
professional support that will provide the important stimulus 
for educational research and at the same time lessen the "linking" 
problem.. 

In this context the proposition formulated by Gideonse 
seems very pro- isined !ie starts by drawing a clear distinction 
botween three levels of activity. In education as a whole, each 
of these levels ha:; its own role and its own pretenaions. There 
is the level of research which sets out to add new Knowledge 

(1) H. D. Gideon&e, An Output-*Orlented Model of Research and 

DevelopmeBt and its Relationship to Educational Improvements 
J. exp. Educ, 196B{37), 157-165. 
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(formation of theory); the level of development where the 
results of research may provide the starting point for the 
development of teaching equipment , teaching methods and even 
new structures; finally , there is the level of teaching practice 
itself. Gideonse emphasises that the starting point of a chPJQge 
may be located at any one of the three levels. But a desire for 
change (practice) or a proposal for change (development) or a 
research result clearly revealing the need for change always have 
repercussions on the other two levels* By way of illustration, 
let us take the case of the principal of a middle school who, after 
contact with the language teachers, wishes to introduce a more 
direct method for learning foreign languages. This decision leads 
to a comparison of various existing methods which does not yield 
any satisfactory results, so a body outside the school is consulted 
on developing a method in co-operation with the teachers concerned. 
The first trials give rise to so much difficulty that it is 
decided to consult language specialists, at the same time 
consolidating the laxowl^^dge acquired during the trials. This 
produc* an improved method. At some point problems arise which 
lead to research not totally divorced from the original subject 
requested by the practitioner* This is developed along independent 
lines by the research group. 

Finally, I feel I must emphasise the necessity of a proper 
relationship between the three levels. The management bodies 
(educational centres) must be capable, in their specific projects 
inside specific schools, of translating problems into terms of 
research (which should then preferably be carried out within the 
school) and must also be capable of transmitting the information 
and data required for the research. In practice this may lead to 
a number of difficulties, particularly in connection with the 
function of the "chanse-agents" , for example inspectors and staff 
members of a pedagogical centre. There is little sense in 
continuing to look for general models of professional support 
involving research, for the measure of its importance is the degree 
to which it helps to solve the individual problems of specific 
schools. In this it i& "action research" rather than fundc^nental 



research - a fact that will not have escaped the specialists* 
Nonetheless it must be an explicit part of the management strategy* 
VThen tackling a specific problem in a particular school by research 
combined with immediate action, the change«»agent (as we have 
already seen) develops a situation leading to a change in teachers* 
attitud.^s to the value of research* 

PROFESSIONAL SUPPORT; ANALYSIS OF POSSIBLE CONTENT 

The influence of specialised literature 

In considering the value of specialised articles or 
literature and their potential influence on teaching practice, 
and hence the creativity of the school, it is perhaps well to 
begin with a few generalisations based on a fairly considerable 
body of research(l). Generally speaking, the average teacher 
reads very little, very selectively (i.e. he reads what he 
already knows) and most often to find an immediate solution to 
problems of the moment. 

The increase in the number of educational periodicals 
shows that there in a vast potential audience. The printed word is, 
of course, an effective way of transmitting Information (knowledge) 
and arou.sing initial interest, but it is less effective when the 
adoption of some innovation calls for a change in attitude, as it 
most often does in the educational field. It is generally 
acknowledged that teachers who are receptive to innovation (early 
adopters) read much more, are familiar with several periodicals 
and thus have wider information than the average teacher. Hence 
the influence of this medium would appear to depend on the nature 
of the recipient » There are records in the ap:ricultural sector, 
for example, of people often trying out innovations on the strength 
of written information only. Further, in one of my own investigations 
we found that schools taking part in an innovation increase the 
number of their subscriptions to specialised educational periodicals, 
that these periodicals were more frequently consulted by teachers 
BTifl that this, therefore, gave rise to discussion of articles in 

(1) Essential references are contained in E«M« Ro^gers k F«L« Shoenaker, 
Coamunications of Innovations* ^ Cross-Cultural Approach* 
Collier-*Mac0illan« New York and London, 1971. 
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them. It would seem, therefore, that published .information has 
a part to play whenever teachers are faced with new tasks and 
are looking for eoioe basic justification for what they intend 
to do about them. This is most often the case with educational 
changes at macro level* 

The reasons for the l:.jrited influence of written informa-- 
tion are well known. By definition written communication is a 
one-way process. There is therefore no immediate feedba \ and 
it is impossible to obtain additional information by asking 
questions. Information can be obtained through what is known as 
interpersonal channels and this is also more conducive to a change 
of attitude* 

Prom the foregoing it follows that we can use published 
information effectively in an "elaborated" change - indeed we can 
conceive a sequence for reaching a largo audience through all the 
mass media: periodicals, radio and television. In the first phase 
there should ideally be contact between the various periodicals 
so that information regarding the changes (particularly structural 
changes) can be transmitted intensively over a strictly limited 
period. In a second uhase, information would bo transmitted by 
radio or tclevisinn to promote diocuscion in looal groups. Thin 
method has yielded ex^^ellent rejulty in some of the developing 
countries, whilr in Europe there have been enoouragin^f signs of 
collaboration among regionnl (groups of tcni^ihers at barsio '.educa- 
tional level. In a thir'd phaijo, the individual teacher (and 
perhaps the school) should ha reached through the inape<M,orrite. 

Lectures and symu'^^ua 

Le';tures are frequent ly UGod ♦^or the pr-jm-^tion rf odu«'atinnal 
innovation, but t »o ofton nn- they xxaul aj n ono-way f:yatein of 
c*nnununi^*at ton with the -'icrtumption -h-it, the HUdLon/:^; 'Mjnoj alrf»ady 
favourably difc'prced toward;: tho jubje^t. In fa.'t, in thoijc dayj: 
of lively edu'.»at L'jnal 'Vintrovercjy, the inftUT.'iat inn ot'ffT*od may 
wtMl be cusoeptitlo to yjr'i '-u;: int'?rprota*. i'"»nf.;, hon-'f* the 1 tv? turor 
should not b*-.' cUT-priac.-'i if initially ho ^'^.-ta a mixod rc'f'p^ion. 
The important thing i*^ ^o enjun^ t^;a*. thero is a'^tivo audif^n'^o 
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participation by, Vor example;, the prinr t'ormulatljm of t^pocific 
qu»,';M. i unr; t'^ bu a.jkeii and di;:"UJiji.'(.l andthe ready availability of 
;:ummarLtiod inl'ormatitjn in printed form. 

Tc i <;v loi on 

TeJeviiJion htm tivoai invtentiali tioo ao a medium for 
educational innovation, and it ic uGod in many c-ounti'loa (oee 
r, Vanbeiv^en in T<;'.:hnif;i I. Hi.-purt No. 1, paraf^iapJi I?a). So 
far, hov/»:vor, little ha;; botfn done U} eva?uat*? j t;: at.'tual eff'eetive 
ii*'i:r, al th'Mj/^h it i;^ /i 1 r'eady ''b^ar* t.hat ^-li'in in^'reatie;; when the 
rardiujn jr. ULjed in 'M>n.juno t inn with dic^*u:;::i(jn ^^I'oupi!. 

Ti;lfvi.".i .n air:', bar: .i v-iluabi*? f.art j-l-iy in iri-jervif*e 
•fiinini: ul' n;; tri- ? ••<! and ;;p*.'.' i fi-' ;;'->pe and limit.r.'d dufaMnn - 

•h*- i^rvatei" th(? numb» f (M' ••'jur..;f , th*- If;i.' thf i r inl'Iuen'*o. In 

•Jii.; '-i.tiVex*. i:i v»;r'y d<.';!irabje t.hat wh»n a ;:»*rio:; t^ein// 

: r'vri*ar:ira*-.l arran/^^.-mcn t;' .';b"Uld aL;:u he r:iad(.' t' ^r i t.i; eva 1 oat i«)n« 

With'. at evaluati'tn, (.'oixnn'.,: have b^.-r-n kn'-wn t.o i.-Mntinue with 
pfo^'f'.'ij;; i V»; ly d*."' ron.v i n/^ f'r»v' t i v*'*n»'ij;: . 

la individual ;:*h»-':LfJ 1 ciijcij-"' i r-'-u i ». ♦.*> h..v i i on '-an br? very 
ii.>rui, it i.; -i :.v:in:; if ••n;:uriri^^ ''•'ritiriN-'us diri;»'?. l'<'edba^'k on 
•h»' r**-f:r".'u iny i nn va t i ..n |jy re7»'a i i ri^r jy:' i "-a 1 1 y wht.-thcr' 
M.-f * b^h.-t v i '.u !' "'-rti'.rTi.; > *•:•:;("• ♦a t i '.^ri:.' , whr'th"!* tiie 

.: ta b-n t.:; » r-^a-'i'm;' ir*- * -n.; i ♦♦■n ■ vvith fh<* '^b,!*-' i vr. pur:'ucd, 
w*. ♦b'-.v af'- u.'in^: in iivi io.tl ..ubj* '* : r- ;tT*ar.'i.':K*:; pf j|"rly and 
■ li. .'U.^tjfie'i u:.»- !' 'I .:^d- ' i r'-'i I V ?eN'Vi.;i"n i;: a 

n *. ifi'i'-u.^ r* .n:! '■!" i-r ■f":;::i'iriai i:u|.p-.r'» t' 'he t^/j.-hi-r. 

Alt.h.uj^h i /^n 1 f : 'an ♦ 'inr* tr-^ ''ikm/' ;ia"»- in th" i'<^nu 
r* ^ib : i o " i h:: , jn-l •'l-vi.ii r.. '^'V n-'V*- rvh*- 1 ;:tiil 

: vi l'. t :-t:-,:'.)y ti^-^/ri;/ r.'-iiurr: . T ■ -t'?-!! Mnt ' in '.ake 

t r • MM ^ r* 'h.; tr. *iv:i?i tj:* r ■ • i -in •«■.: -t in.iividual 

• 'M-a' i'-r;-. ! f.'i::-:: • :'i ♦ • ;'y " 'r-f.:* :•• "jI!:: f' ■ r- r»dd i » p na 1 

!* -r.-'arir:;' 'w -w iv ■i::::.**?.: n f^I.b. .i*:^?': --.p*- ft • r.r• 

.■ • > ' ■. ) . ' '* b r:.- r-.- ' f -J ' I r..' tr-- ; -i r ' i -u 1 :i r- 1 v Mj:»-fol. In 

:':r-. ' !!•»•••, ::.ik»' i- ; .'.*:b: A,, vht- inn'-vavi ii 
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ill un LflaLurnted L'orm. Thiij gives a leachor who is about to accept 
th»- jnnf)vation n nivon^or motivation and ('nables a number of 
ad jujjt.mentt; suit-ible for his aehool to bo planned beforeliand. 
iiffOtjndly , a domony ligation enables a proposed innovation to be tried 
."*ut '/autiounly by h teaf:?her in hie own ola.sf;room. Thirdly, th(? 
l'a'..'t of having* to give a demonstration 1:: very often a considerable 
£?tlmulu;; to the teacher t.o go forward with an innovation - it is a 
i'nm "roinforooment". 

In view of t.ho palpable usee this particular medium has, one 
naturally ha:; to <;onijidei' if there i:hould in fact be demonstration 
:;'*hofjlj. oo I'rir -ir. :nn''K-x'ni: thoije operating in ex<'eptional 
.'ir''un.j tano ;; wltl; maximum aid, additional nubiUdiea and ample 
♦oa'-hin^^ cquifjmcnt the an^iwei' i;; probably "No." Whenever a 
denit>n;: tra ti^'n takt^:; pla<*f»' in r.-ir^'rums tan'.-ef; far removed fi'om the 
■ T'din-Mry cN>ndi ti i)n^j prevailing in a classroom, tcjachem ai*e 
in'-.'.I inr-d to adopt a nt^^ati/o I'ather than a positive attitude tn 
wh.a*. 1;; hein(f prowcntful. The ;iame applie:^ to telovii;ion demon- 
.'.'Mvitl'in. it •?f'mec! tfj mncm -".'han^^f^s however, school;; in which 

•h'- 'Yianfnyr, pruoocd ;:| :wjy (and Vi-vy often only partially) but on 
'^:v:aiii;;f»d I in^.-c m.ty j>r'jvidf' viablo dt»n!^jn;';tr«'iT. ion "entree. Here it 
j .'"ii^.r:! i: ) f- to nhjcrve the vnrtl f:ot<-ntial i tie:- and detect the 
i : r'fi ful ^ ici.* tJiut. ari:;e v;hen ;5ome new form f^f education is being 
r -j* iri*.*> pT-a'"ti'.-^?. Thii: ii.' or:f ec ial Jy valuable? fnr toa<'heriJ not 
..*'.• .; :*rt 5 -.ri pat. in^: in a ''hane*-. 

In th».'L;c pilut j'-ht^'^lL: ^nc prercqui J.r to 1;; t/yoontial : the 

b*: :ibl<; t :-«'ly ori adequate ^uidanco, aid and ^jupport, 
\ M.i.; r.';u.-t. L;y;:t(.-rr.-it i.;rj 1 iy r^jan i:;'»d in advance. 

■■■'Ur: ' r i \ r r/i^U- :*m7- .: .;:ie f-r'm .f jnap*."-ti'»n in their 
'•ivj--t*i rr« I :';/.:*'v:.. 7h" ri::" • r' ^h•r i nrpC'* ' o t"j t r- and i tu terms of 

M. ...... V.': 1 : :lf*.»-r:::ir:o i ♦ ; • ven .\v -i;; a "ehan^:*: a^^ent". Inr^pe^? tc^rs 

rr.-i..- r.'iV" vt :-v ;-r»"iV influori'-^- - ri^l in r.iany 'rjunt.i'i c;: thi:- i;; rf.-al - 

M.'ii ; ''r\: ri-ii ".r-^ '*.: wi *.r. to'i'rhor.; , inv t.hey ai'p in a 

: .* ; • ! I. •• :•»•/'• :»f.;'T:'tI 'Hiviv '*ri;. ?»'d t/i '.'.-i rJi -a::*.'. ror- ary '.>ne 
•■'j:;':-;/, r. .w- v :•, it i ; b ; v v- -iofinc the pr-0';i.:e ov ptitcnt.ial 



Influence of the inspectorate until one knows the answer to a 
number of queatlone. How doee the Inspector conceive his role? 
How does the teacher view the inspector? Does he consider him as a 
ooiineellor or as a supervisor ? It iSi of course, preferable not 
to Combine these two aspects • counselling and supervision - in one 
and the same function for the person receiving the counsel or 
supervision sees only the supervisory aspect. A number of countries 
adopt this view. (P. Vanbergen, parasol 2b and 12o, Technical Report 
No, 1| and A* Amaro de Costa* paragraphs 19«*20| Technical Report 
No, 1). 

Educational centres 

During the last two decades a number of countries have 
recognised the need for an intermediate organisation designed to 
stimulate and manage educational change and they have set up 
special centres for this purpose. The actual form they take and 
the methods of educational support they use differ considerably 
from one country to another. In general terms, however, they can 
all be described as management bodies, intermediate between 
educational research and practice and closely in liaison with the 
inspectorate. A number of them have yet to define their strategy. 

The problems with which these centres are dealing may be 
very complex, p.g. objectives, methods, personnel, means of 
evaluation, legal forms of organisation, but it is possiblej by 
examining a single instance, to illustrate their general field of 
concern and function. Let us take the case of designing a 
management plan for the reform of basic or secondary eduoation( 1 ) • 

GENERAL OR SPECIFIC MANAGEMENT 

In designing a general management plan we are faced at the 
start with a very important question: should the reform be total 
or partial? The answer to this has serious implications for 
management. In fact the resolution of this c*hoioe between "total 
reform" or "partial reform" can be made a good dt-il easier by 
introducing a distinction between "general management" and management 



(1) The method recommended here has b^en applif^d in the 
management of a new foim of professional toa-Mung. 
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of one aspect < nly • <'8peclfio management". 

In General Management the role of the educational counsellor (a) 
(or the management body) is to collaborate with the teachers in 
translating the principles proposed into a form that is justified 
from the teaching standpoint. This entails the following activities. 
Firsti the teachers are helped to translate the general objectives 
into more direct language and an effort is made to define in 
advance what changes should be brought about in the students* 
performance. This is a very difficult task. At the start the 
objectives may only be stated in very vague terms and it is not at 
all unusual for them to be changed in the course of these studies. 
Meanwhile, the teachers consider that it is not important to devote 
discussions to "what one wants to achieve"; their questions mostly 
concern practical aspects of the method • "what has to be done?". 
Little by little, however, signs appear that show the members of 
the management body that the teachers are beginning to see the need 
for a type of teaching designed to achieve specific objectives • 
that is for an "oriented" type of teaching. 

Teachers are helped in all this by means of experiments 
where they themselves conduct and check the tests. The results 
are arranged and classified so that teachers can draw immediate 
conclusions with regard to their own performance. 

Specific Management is in complete contrast to the foregoing. 
General management covers all aspects of the experiment chosen, 
whereas specific management chooses one aspect only, for example, 
the teaching implications of an intended structural change. Here, 
the need for assistance to teachers is obvious. 

The function of general management is partly determined by 
the progress of the innovation itself. Specific management entails 
organising the whole enterprise in advance as far as possible, 
accompanying activities and methods of performance all included. 

Wxth general management there is no need for any "method" 
in the strict sense of the word. Specific management must be 
based on a scientifically established method, that iSfOne that is 
verifiable and usable in other circumstances. Both forms call for 
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oo»oparation fiom the teaohers concerned. In specific management this 
is pi^eoiseXy defined^ i«e« the teachers have h very specific task 
'elated to the aspect chosen* Indeed, the success or failure of 
the experiment largely depends on the degree of co-operation by 
the teachers* 

Having made this comparison i we must at once say that it is 
not desirable in our view to apply both forms of management at the 
beginning of an experimental programme* During the first school 
year only general management should be used for determining the 
local situation^ the attitudes of the different teachers and the 
overall atmosphere of a particular school. Furthermore, this type 
of management gives teachers maximum opportunities for optimum 
co-operation with the management team, it being necessary to foster 
a positive attitude on their part towards the research. This is in 
preparation for the stricter research that will be done during the 
specific management period. This does not at all mean, however, 
that the two forms of manai. -^ iant cannot be exercised simultaneously 
so long as it is realised that specific management concerns only 
one aspect of the plan, nil the others being covered by freneral 
management . 

The indirect results of management 

The distinction here made between general management and 
specific management all too easily suggests that specific manage- 
ment '^s in fact an impoverishment because it gears educational 
activities xmilaterally to a single aspect of a reform. Moreover, 
there is a danger that teachers will be inclined to concentrate 
too much on this one aspect with the result that allowance will 
have to be made for distorted results. With specific manaf^ement, 
these risks must be taken into account but in fact its merits 
largely difpel the unilateral danger. For example, intensive 
systenatic work in a restricted field creates a favourable 
attitude to research among teachers that leads to increasing 
importance being attached to previous research, the results of 
which are invoked to support important decisions. In the same 
way it is found that opinions change into "as;5umptions". The 
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conviction that a specific method Is likely to be the only 
effective one tends to disappear. This exemplary method is also 
an excellent opportunity for learning motivated co-operation 
between the teachers themselves end between the teachers and the 
members of the management body. 

Another reason why specific management is not «bi impoverish- 3 
ment is that it gives rise to an important phenomenon to which we 
can apply the term "transfer of n..n«p.n.o.... i„ this, teachers in 
fields not being currently covered by specific management begin 
to work in the same way as those in the specific management sector 
and do 80 jointly and without any prompting from the management 
bodies. This is a form of "self innovation" in the sense that 
the teachers themselves intensively and systematically spread the 
objectives of a specific highly localised project right through 
the school. Thio in itself would appear to Justify maintaining 
the distinction between general and specific management. 

Two further points remain to be made. The first is that 
the abovs operations are not intended to give a complete picture 
of the activities of the educational centres; the range of their 
potential activities is much widor. The second is that it is 
absolutely essential for the working methods of the management 
bodie.. to bo evaluated. The final criterion for this, I suggest, 
Should be foe answer to the following question: on coapletlon of 
the experimental project and after systematic observation, converse- 
tions with teachers,and questionnaires, is there any sign of a 
trend from .jutside management towards a form of self-inn. /ation? 

A PROFESSIONAL RT TPPQRT DIAGRAM 

At the outset of this presentation we referred bo the 
development of a provisional conceptual diagram showing the place 
occupied by the various fortas of professional support. In 
preparing this we have started with the assumption that 
professional support aimed at increasing the creativity (i.e 
the propensity for innovation) of a given school has originated 
from out.ia. the school. But we would add to this the idea that 
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after a certain time, the school itself should be capable of 
providing its o%in professional support through the process ^iust 
described as ''transfer of msnagemunt''. 

The diagram embraces four main types of support, that is 
four possible means for maximizing the creativity of the school 
or modifying the performsnce of individual teachers in the 
direction desired* It allows for two dimensions in educational 
management « "aid" and "recipience" • 

The "aid" dimension ; 

« aid is most frequently offered by bodies outside the 
school. 

- but aid may also be provided inside the school by 
local innovation nuclei which ensure continuous 
change within it. This cannot be fully assessed 
without Isnowledge of the internal dynamics of the 
school. (See E. Hoyle, paragraph 38 (ill > and (iv)f 
Technical Report No. 1). As already pointed out, 
however, the "self-innovation" suggested here emerges 
only after some time and initially as a result of 
professional axd received from outside. A local 
innovation nucleus cannot solve all problems; 

there will always be some that have to be solved 
.T«om outside. 

The "reciT>ience*' dimension : 

- this refers to professional support directed at the 
individual teacher as an organiser of the teaching- 
learning process and a member of a group of teachers 
within a specific school; 

- also included is aid directed to the school as an 
organisational unit. 

The combination of these two dimensions brings us to the 
conceptual diagram in which we can situate the four main forms 
of management (Figure 1). For example, aid to Individual teache 
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(or to several individual teachers) provided by a sanagement body 
outside the school leads to the form labelled "supervision and 
support of the individual teacher" - that is, by inspectorate, 
some other change agent or the. administration. 

Figure 1: Conceptual diagram of the various 
forms of professional support 



Management of 7 
teaching change^/ 
at macro level / 



Aid ^"^rom outside 
(external aid) 



Innovation 
nuclei 



V Supervision ana 
\ support of the 
\individual teacher 




the 

teacher 
or 

teachers 



Aid from inside 
(internil aid) 



Personnel 
training 



The possible forms of professional support play a different 
role in the four main sectors. This is illustrated by the fallowing 
examples: 
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Paraoaal training 

Specialised literature clearly plays a vital role here. A 
well stocked school libra3E?y is, therefore, a valuable resource* 

Personal training is also enriched by formal and informal 
contacts with other tf^^chers at lecturej or public discussions. 
The influence of the headmaster and cc tacts with the inspectorate 
cannot be underestimated in this fir<^t; ma^n form of management. 

Supervision and support of the individual teacher 

In this, second, main form of management, the inspectorate 
or any other kind of external chanfje agent may play a very 
important part. Of course, an edacational centre may exercise a 
certain influence on the individual teacher but its influence 
should be primarily directed at the school as a whole. 

Manat^eiLent of educational change at macro level 

As already suggested, thr.s is ^ere the principal efforts of 
the educational centres should be concentrated. Organised 
management, spread over a certain period of time and deliberately 
incorporating periods of evaluation, can only be exercised by a 
team of experts. 

Innovation nuclei 

Ir enhancing the creativity of a specific school it should 
bfc possible to foster conditions likely to ensure that *:he school 
will eventually bft able itself to carry out innovation and change. 
This should be the ultimate result of any form of professional 
support. This is in accord with the definition of creativity of 
the school given in the first chapter oX this book: "its ability 
to accept, rejoct, adapt and/or generate new practices". 
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VI. INTERVENTIOMS FOR STRENGTHENING THE SCHOOL'S CREATIVITY 

by 

Richard A* Schmuck, Professor of Educational Psychology* 
Center for Advanced Study of Educational Administration! 
University of Oregon 9 U.S.At 

Throughout modem history teachers have valued their ovm 
continued education for professional development. In addition to 
these internalised values for professional growthf recent social 
changes have placed new external pressures on teachers to improve 
their practices. Research and development has led to new practices 
in Industry; not only in the form of new products and marketSi but 
also new procedures of management. The public sector also depends 
heavily on basic and applied research by amassing systematic surveys 
of public opinions and customs* by analysing the consequences of 
govenunental action, and by lnvesti;.g economically in many studies 
and experimental programmes. No matter what the area of belief, 
value, behaviour^ or tradition, the knowledge gatherers and 
researchers of the present often challenge accustomed ways of 
thinking and behaving with new information. The result is that the 
modem citizen can take less for granted and must maintain fewer 
unquestioned and unquestionable assumptions and patterns of 
behaviour. Thus, the rapid technological and knowledge advances 
of ^ur modem world have brought new demands on teachers tv^ make 
the traditional value of continued education a new and challenging 
reality. 

Schools, as organisatlono, have n^t been exempt from the 
effects of this knowledge exploolon. Indeed, these changing 
times also call for leas unquestioned tradition and more creative 
ways of running the school. Among the primary, and most immediate, 
social pressures on schools which prod tliem on to c}*ange both at 
the individual level as well an the organisational level are: 

(a) The growing recognition and understanding that 

individuals leam in different ways and at differen* 
rates. I refer to this as the social demand Tor 
increased individual i sat ion in schools. 

• 10u - 
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(b) The growing view that some required school subjects 
have little rolevance and meaning to the world that 
students will face after graduation. I think of 
this as the challenge of relevance in educatiom; 

it is linked at this time to interests in improved 
career and vocational education ^ 

(c) The increasing demand that teachers and schools be 
evaluated, and thus financed, on their performance. 
Increased interest in cost-benefit accounting, 
programmed-planning-budgeting-systems, and writing 
behavioural objectives highlight this pressure. 

I refer to this as the social demand for increased 
accoimtability in schooling. 

(d) The growing recognition that television, movies, audio 
tapes and written programmes of instruction can be 
effective substitutes for the teacher has introduced 
the social demand for more uses of educate onal 
technology . 

(e) The increasing interest by experts to chani^e and 
reorganise the traditional disciplines of knowledge 
and to make major renovations to combine several 
different fields can be viewed as a sooial demand 
/or more interdisciplinary curricula and departures 
from traditional curricula. 

(f) And finally, the criticisms from many citizens that 
schools are too cold and impersonal and that 
students are not treated with respect and empathy 
represents a widespread interest in nuinanising 
relationships within the school. 

Two interventions to core with change 

Aside from the preservice preparation of future teachers 
within colleges of education, two intervention strategies stand 
out today as holding the most potential power for helping teachers 
to Cope with these six social demands. The first is inaervice 
edixcat^on for teachers and administrators and the second is 
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training in organiaation c^evelopment for entire faoultieo. 
Inservice education is u strategy for facilitating change in the 
individual, while organisation development is a strategy aimed at 
dealing with changes within groups of p^/jonnel withJn the school. 
The foi-mer deals with modifications in the information, attitudes, 
and behaviours of individual educators; the latter aims at 
modifying the sti'ucture, nonns and role-procedui-es of the faculty 
that workij together. (See P. Vanbergen, paragraphs 12 and TjJ, 
Technical Report No. 1.) 

I have had considerable experience with both of these 
3 tratcgiej cf change. Both can be effective for helping teachers 
to work collaboratively and skilfully in improving their teaching. 
However, because I have recently been more involved in doing 
research on organisation development and because 1 believe that 
lees is known about it than inservlco education, I will present 
more detailed infomation about it after first commenting briefly 
on inservice education. 

in>^;ervi(U': kducation 

Tiiservicc edu<!?ition hii^ been applied primarily to help 
.uj^nnd ivy teacher.': befuxiit^ more knowlediP'eable about their subject 
inrtttor. Recently It al;5u has been used to help teachen? 
i ndividual iijo in.: truir tion, to leai-n how to wri to behavioural 
••■bjec ti ve.J, tc u.-u- the 'nnTont 0'!uc;.'ir. ionni tcH'hnt'logy , to develop 
their ^vm '?uj'r 1' 'u 1 a, and tn use new ^roup pT'Oi^odurciJ in their 
ciajjrot/ms, Unyi.i*r.\ui-i toly , most of these intorvcntit^n.^ are not 
d<''Mancn t od woii, ti r h-jve they boon crtrcfuily »»valuatcd. 

The handl'nl of iujorvio^ pi'-tjgrrjirtineo ♦hat have boon riyctemati- 
•ally d ''ur^ontoti and r-vaiuatud int'Livat'* tha*. tia* t.rainin^: should 
invt Iv; iiiu.:)) mn Uian ihc pi-esentation of knowledge through 
U'Cturec and i-eadinf. ouoi-e.'^:;t'u i in:-e?'VLC(; j rogrammec |.rovido 
I'PI oT-uini t : I'o f { .M r* t 1 : J 1 p.an t." t.u expo rl one*; 'rwgnitive, 
ri**i*udlnal and behavi ur*al 'rhanf,o. Thio rncan;: that, alt^n^; with 
pr'.'::ontati(ini; nf inrf'niiar.it)n, the ot't'e^-tivo ui;-»-i»vi ' »• ^'our^io 
atT.M'd:: ritru.Murod .■ppr-r t,nn i tit t* tt'ach.ffj ';')nmiun i ca te with 



each other about their attitudes and feelinr^a as to the new 
information and its implications for changes in their role* 
*he effective ineervloe eouree also af fordo opportunities for 
systematically planning how the new information might be implemented 
in the classroom and for trying out new behaviours within a ''safe 
climate" such as can be the case in role«»playing and micro- 
teaching* 

The instructors of in-service education programmes might 
be professors of education, the ] rincipal or Headmaster of a 
school, or curriculum specialists in a regional or state office* 
Whoever the instructor may be, he will be most successful in 
bringing about teachers* growth in the cognitive, attitudinal, 
and behavioural realms if he can implement the following principles* 
The successful instructor: 

(a) encourages the teachers to take an active part in 
the course, both verbally and physically* 

(b) encourages and facilitates each teacher •s discovery 
of the personal relevance of the cour.-e of study* 

(c) emphasizes that individual differencer. amonfr the 
teachers are to be expected and are desirable* 

(d) acceptf each teacher's natural tendency to make 
mistakes* 

(e) encourages teachers to be open alout theoisf^lvet; 
rather than to conceal their weaknessos and 
strengths* 

(i") pro^notet frank expressions of feeling, by freely 
giving praise and criticism when arp^*opri**te« 

(g) models opennen? by talking about his own concerns 
and in.^ecurities* 

(h) pronoteij n clinate for attitudinal chanre by 
encouraging ref.pect and acceptance Tor every 
teacher* 
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However effeotive an instruotor of an ineervloe oourae 
may be in faoilitatlng a teaoher'a growth in knowledge, 
attitudes, and new behavioxirs, many of these new insights and 
learnings may be difficult to implement within the traditional 
school organisation. Ify own research and experience have 
indicated that many educational reforms have collapsed or have 
been absorbed without effect mainly because of the limited 
attention given to the organisational context in which the 
reforms have been attempted. (See G» Noel, paragraphs 36<^9 
Technical Report Nc« 1). 

Axiy major izmovation in curriculum or instructional 
technique implies a change in the 'Vsulture" of the school. The 
relationship oetween teachers and administrators, for example, 
is apt to change. Often the change affects not only the Head- 
master and his faculty, but alao the relationship between them 
and the nonprofessional staff and students. Consequently, 
authority relationships, communication networks, status groupings, 
and even friendship cliques are forced to change. In this 
process the innovation itself often fails or is restructured to 
conform to the "old ways" of doing things. (See £. Hoyle, 
paragraphs 27-30, Technical Report No. 1). 

The social demands for individual! sation, career 
education, accountability, educational technology, interdisciplinary 
curricula and humanising relationships call for new organisational 
procedures of co-ordinated and collaborative problem-solving on 
the part of administrators and their staffs. Changes on the 
part of the individual teacher will not be enough to implement 
new pDans and new procedures for the school. They call for new 
attitudes amonG administrators as well as new norms between the 
administrators and the teachers who work together. In other 
words, adequate adaptability of a school to these six social 
demands requires both individual and organisation changes. 
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Although inservioe education courses have sought to 
deal with teachers' attitudes about these six social issues, 
little emphasis has been placed on how the teacher's new 
kiowledge, attitudes and skills can be implemented within the 
social context of the school. Moreover, while inservioe 
education has sometimes successfully brou£^t about changes in 
the individual teacher, it has not tended to help teachers 
develop the sorts of communication and problem-solving norms 
and skills thati would increase their adaptability as an 
organisational unit. This is where organisation development 
cornea in. 

Organisation development (abbreviated as OD) is a 
planned and sustained effort to apply behavioural science to 
system improvement, using reflexive, self-analytic methods. 
Note that the enqphasis of OD is on the system, rather than 
the individual as the target for change. In OD training, group 
participants are never strangers, as in typical group dynamics 
workshop; the participants in OD are the interdependent 
members of the same system or interlocked systems. System may 
mean either an entire school organisation or a subsystem such 
as an academic department or teams of teachers. 

I mean by reflexive, self-analytic methods that involve 
staff members themselves in the assessment, diagnosis, and 
transfsrmation of their own school. Rather than simply 
accepting diagnosis and prescriptions from an outside "techno- 
cratic" expert, organisation members themselves, with the aid 
of OD consultants, examine current difficulties and their 
causes and participate actively in the reformulation of goals, 
the development of new group process skills, the redesign of 
structures and procedures for achieving the goals, the alteration 
of the working climate of the school, and the assessment of 
results. 

To implement OD on a continuous basis, an organisational 
subsystem (such as a regional cadre of OD consultants) is 
created and charged with the specific responsibility for planning, 
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managing, and evaluating the continuous process of organisational 
creativity • Thus, it should be borne in mind that an 
orf?anisation, such as a school i is never transformed permanently « 
and institutionalised, built-in OD functions must be continuously 
involved in facing the dilemmas and vicissitudes of organisational 
renewal. The essential concept here is that some fraction of a 
school's resources is devoted to continuous organisational 
maintenance, rebuilding, and expansion* Such a concept is 
familiar to administrators in relation to plant and equipment 
maintenance^ but is much less widely known and accepted in the 
maintenance and growth of the school's hxunan organiaation. 

School orRanisationa as systems . School organisations 
are complex social systems that gain their stability through 
role expectations and interpersonal norms. Individuals within 
a faculty behave pre^^ictably largely because of their adherence 
to shared expectationr for what is appropriate in the school • 
Korms are compelling stabilizers rf behaviour because individuals 
in the school nonitor one another's behaviours. It is the 
strength of this sharedness that makes a school culture so 
resistant to modification hut which, at the same tiae» offers 
a tool for planned change. If a school's creativity is to be 
viable and continuous, changes in interpersonal expectations 
must be shared so that each staff member knows that his colleagues 
have changed their expectations in the same way that he has 
changed his own. 

Educational organisations are more than simply the sum 
total of their individual members and curriculum materials. 
The total staff has characteristics quite different from those 
o*' its individual members. These I refer to as the school's 
pyritenic characterifiti cf^. Fron the systemic point of view, 
effective manaremont of r»chools is evidenced when greater 
production occurn than would be expected from a simple summing 
up of individual resources-, An an open system, a school's 
efficiency in measured by }iow completely resources are used 
for educating its students. Ultimately a school's efficiency 
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is determined by how effectively It can adopt new Ideas and 
generate Inteznal chaxige to cope with changing times* 

These system concepts help to establish a theoretical 
rationale for OD interventions • First, interventions will be 
more effective if they deal with subsystems and not Just with 
individuals who lack functional interdependence* Further, 
since the school takes its shape from the ways the functional 
subsystems connect their efforts to one mother, OD should 
focus, too, on relationships within and between subsystems* 
Second, interventions should confront the school with 
discrepancies between goal«»striving and actual goal-achievement* 
Third, interventions should be aimed at making every subsystem 
receptive of information from every other subsystem, including 
the external environment o Finally, interventions should help 
the school to identify under«used resources and to facilitate 
the creation of new or ad hoc systems to mobilise available 
resources quickly for isolated and non-regular problems* OD 
interventions quite often lead to formations of problem-solving 
groups that did not exist in the formal stiructure of the school 
before the intervention* If school organisations are to be 
truly creative, they must be able to form new subsystems, 
change them or dispose of them as needed* (See £* Hoyle, 
paragraph 19i Technical Report No* 1)* 

Research on interventions * Several years ago, M^.tt 
Miles and I carefully reviewed the data-based research on OD 
in schools (Schmuck and Miles, 1971)(1)« More recently, 
Phil Runkel, several assistants and I reviewed the available 
research and development on inservice education and CD in 
schools (Schmuck, Runkel, Saturen, Martell, and Derr, 1972) o 
Although there is not enough space in this paper to present 
details on our many di??coveries, I do want to summarise some 
highlights of our findings* 



(1) References are given at the end of this paper* 



(a) Inaervice education of school administrators or of 
teachers - by itself - is not a powerful enough 
intervention to bring about sustaining organisational 
change in schools. (See Miles, 1963, Schmuck, 1968, 
Lansky, Runkel, Croft and MacGregory 1969, and 
Thomas, 1970.) 

(b) Htunan relations training which focuses primarily on 
the individual growth of participants is not an 
effective strategy for bringing about sustaining 
organisational change in schools. (See Shaevits; and 
Barr, 1970, and Schmuck and Miles, 1971.) 

(c) An OD intervention can be an effective means for 
bringing about sustaining organisational changes 

in schools, especially when the building administrator 
is committed to the change efforts. (See Sc>imuck 
and Runkel, 1970; Posmire, Keutzer, and Diller, 
1971; Plynn, 1971; and Schmuck, 1972.) 

(d) Finally, an OD intervention also can be an effective 
means for humanising the interpersonal relationships 
between teachers and students. (See Schmuck, 1966; 
and Bigelow, 1971.) 

Goals and instrumental aeouences of OD . The following 
goals constitute some guidelines for a typical OD intervention: 

(a) to increase understanding of how personnel in 
different school jobs affect one another. 

(b) to develop clear communication networks up and 
down and laterally. 

(c) to increase underetanding of the various 
educational goals in different functionar parts 
of the school. 

(d) to uncover organisational conflicts for construotive 
problem-solving . 

(e) to develop new ways of solving problems through 
creative uses of new roles in groups. 



(f ) to develop new ways of assessing progress towax'd 
educational goals in the school. 

(g) to involve more people at all levels in decision** 
making. 

(h) to develop procedures for searching out innovative 
practices both within and outside the school. 

The achievement of objectives such as these naturally 
depends upon an effective strategy for altering organisational 
processes in schools. The following seven rubrics of actions 
constitute the primary ingredients of a prototypic OD strategy 
for bringing into operation more creative school organ ^.sations. 

(1) Clarifying communication . Clarity of communication 

is essential to all the conceptr discussed previously. 
All school participants must learn to clarify the 
messages they receive from one another. An aspect 
of openness is using skill in communication to 
develop internal networks of higher fidelity and 
external channels that map the environment more 
accurately. Ambiguity and conflict about norms and 
roles can be alleviated by developing more precision 
in the transmission and reception of information. 
(See J. Egeland, paragraph 9, Technical Report No. 1.) 

(2) Establishing goals . Educational goals are usually 
ambiguous and diffuse. Organisational members .^an 
learn to clarify and share their objectives and to 
increase their sense of "owning" the goals and 
integrating their efforts. 

(3) Uncovering conflict and interdependence . Clarifying 
communication processes and objectives will lead to 
increased awareness of areas of conflic^t and 
interdependence. Confronting conflicts and exploring 
interdependencies will help to establish norms and 
roles that will aid the school in accomplishing its 
educational tasks. (See H.J. Jacobs, paragraph 11, 
Technical Report No. 1.) 
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(4) Improving group t>rocedurea > Host organisational 
activity occurs in meetings of face-to-face groups. 
M<»otings are rarely satisfying or productive for 
all faculty members and they are often fiiistrating. 
Procedures for creating and using new skills for 
facilitating task productivity and group maintenance 
can help any meeting to be more satisfactory. 

(5) Solving problems . Adaptability implies active 
engagement in continuous problem-solving cycles 
for identifying, analysing, and acting on 
environmental contingencies. OD con help schools 
to harness their resources to extract creative 
solutions that yield a higher rate of tuccese than 
solutions that merely extrapolate past practice. 

(6) Making decisions . OD almost always disperses 
influence much more widely throughout the system 
than is usual in present-day school organisations. 
Power need not be decreased in one job to be 
increased in another, although sometimes it is 
helpful to reduce authority if it is not based on 
knowledge and competence. Schools must learn 
alternative styles of making decisions to assure 
commitment from those who must carry out the 
decisions. (See E. Hoyle, paragraph 23, Technical 
Report Ho. 1 . ) 

(7) Assessing change . Change for its own sake does not 
necessarily lead to c rganisational creativity which 
is also adaptive. Schools must develop criteria 
for measuring and evaluating progress toward meeting 
both long-range and short-range goals. 

The technology of OD . A typical sequence of OD involves 
the following seven steps: 
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(i) Initial t*ontact with the administrator and the board 
of education to gain general approval for the 
intet^ventlon. 

(li) Comrdtment from the entire faculty about the 

intervention. During discupsions with the faculty 
agreement's are made abou^- goals, time, and energy; 
the consultant makes clear that he is consultant 
to the entire faculty, not just to one segment of 
it, such as the administration. 

(iii) Data-gathering concerr.Ang existent organisational 
processes of the school. 

(iv) Peodhack of data to the target school. 

(v) Establishment of the specific goals of the OD 
intervention for this faculty. 

(vi) The training programme is implemented. 

(vii) Data are gathered to ascertain effects of the 

training while it is proceeding. Decisions about 
termination are guided by these data and made 
jointly between the consultants and the participants. 

The training programme, list«»d as (vi) above, is made up 
of certain skills, exercises, and procedures which together form 
the building blocks of OD tecnnology. The term skill signifies 
a way that certain interactions with others can be executed in 
a group. Sometimos the skill is one of communication, such as 
paraphrasing what another has said so that the other can verify 
whether he has been xmderscood. Sometimes, it is one of the 
group-convenor, ouch as guiding a group through a survey of 
opinion. Sometimes the skill involves writing interview schedules 
to obtain diagnostic information about a school. 

The skills practised during OD intei-ventions are put to 
work only in reciprocal relations between persons; no individual 
can make use of these skills in Isolation. Each skill is 
actually one person's part of a reciprocal role-relatlor . 
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Paraphrasing can only be done in conversation with at least one 
other person and la not a complete act imtil the other has 
verified the accuracy of the paraphrase. The skill of a pair 
or group, consequently, is often Sirprisingly independent of 
the prefl\med skill of the Individuals compcsing it. The 
convener can be skilfxa ii conducting a survey only if the 
members know their parts of the role-relation; an interview 
schedule can be prepared effectively only if the Interviewers 
using the schedule act with the same goals and values as the 
writer and only if the respondents join the communicative act 
in the way the wrlttrr and the interviewer anticipate. 

A distinction in OD is drawn between exercises and 
procedures. An exercise is a game that participants arc asked 
to play in order to teach them something very important auout 
group dynamics. Participants are able to understand the important 
principle about the group processes because thej have Just 
experienced the principle through their own behaviours. 

A procedure, on the other hand, refers to an interpersonal 
,fora for communication in a group that helps the group to complete 
a task. A procedure can be used for t. variety of tasks or 
purposes. One example of a procedure would be voting and another 
would be the »theatre-in-the-rcund" procedure for sharing ideas 
and making observations* 

REGIONAL TEAMS OF OD CONSULTANTS 

It is rare for schools to employ consultants for the 
purpose of improving the communication patterns as well as the 
group processes and organisational procedures that affect 
everyone. Even when they do, expert OD consultants from 
universities and private consulting firms cannot be around often 
enough to be sufficient. Educational consultants competent to 
carry out OD interventions are urgently needed in many regions 
to help make the schools more creative organisations. A team 
of regionally-based OD consultants who arc themselves teachers 
and administrators is important so that the training can be 
available on a continuous basis. (See E. Hoyle, paragraph yj^ 
Technical Report No. 1.) 
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My colleagues and I in the Centre for the Advanced Study 
of Bducational Administration have helped a cluster of schools 
in two geographical areas build teams of their own 0J> consultants. 
We have learned from our research on these two dusters that there 
are at least five features that give these teams their special 
effectiveness. 

The first essential feature is that the OD consultants 
are organised into formal subsystems, identifiable as a group, 
have a supporting budget, and are viewed by o'.;*er8 in the 
geographical area as a group carrying out legitimate and important 
actions. The second featuru is that the OD conBultants ax-e 
themselves practising teachers or administrators and therefore 
work only part-time on OD interventions. Unlike the outside 
expert, the part-time consultant is not likely to carry out his 
duties as an intervener at the expense of teachers or principals, 
because he is himself a teacher or principal. Third, the OD 
oonaultants should try to remain self- renewing as a group by 
maintaining contact with outside agencies and experts from whom 
they can learn more about OD and upi^n whom they can call for 
special help. The fourth feature is that OD consultants do not 
administer, direct, supervise, or install. They wait for the 
school or department to demonstrate readiness to make use of aid 
before they offer their wares. Fifth and finally, OD consul ta*Us 
do not offer advice on content problems. Instead, they offer a 
greater range of gruup and organisational processes chan school 
people ordinarily use in working on their own important problems. 

Activities of OD consultants . OD consultants train others 
in communication skills, innovative group processes, and problem- 
i: >lving procedures. Seven sorts of activities recur in their work; 
those are: 

(i) Toward the goal of trying to develop clear 

communication up, down and laterally they teach 
communication skills such as paraphrasing, 
describing feelings and behaviours, and impression 
checking. 
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(ii) Consultants seek to increase the understanding 
that people have of the ways different parts of 
the school affect one another by using data 
gathering techniques, such as questionnaires, 
interviews, and direct observation, and by 
arranging sessions at whioh the Information 
is systematically fed back. 

(lii) OD consultants help spread skills of writing 

educational objectives and specifying operational 
definitions as an aid to understanding the 
educational goals held by persoxmel in various 
positions. 

(iv) Consultants try to improve the skill of groups in 
systematic problen-solving. 

(v) Consultants help faculties to develop new ways of 
assessing progress toward educational goals. 

(vi) Consultants offer process consultation to help 
bring into use the relevant knowledge, skill and 
energy of all personnel involved in a task. 

(vii) Consultants are alert for innovative practices 

that can serve the goals of a school. One frequent 
technique, in preparation for later problem-solving 
tbore, is to bring together people from several 
schools suffering from frustration with others that 
have creative ideas. 

f.pecial abilities of OP consultants . For OD consultants 
to be effective they must exhibit several abilities. In 
general, these abilities are associated with the key stages of 
an OD intervention. We have found that these abilities can be 
learned in about twenty-five days of training by the highly 
motivated educator. 
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(a) OS consultants must be adept at making entry and 
at building agreements about the goals of OD with 
the members of a school. Unclear expectations 
often plague the first phases of OD, Some, 
participants think of OD as involving highly 
charged sensitivity training; others think of 
lectures and discussions on administrative science 
and group dynamics; and still others think of OD 
as relaxed fun and games. Probably most 
participants do not hold any clear idea about OD. 
The consultant needs to know how to carry out a 
demonstration workshop to help a target group 
understand OD theory and experience OD technology. 
Any demonstration should increase the reliability 
of the participant's decision on whether to 
continue into OD training in earnest. For examples 
of OD demonstration see Schmuck, Runkel, Saturen, 
Martell, and Derr (1972). 

(b) Even among those staffs for whom entry and forming 
agreements about goals go smoothly, there will be 
some schools where the OD may go poorly. The OD 
consultant should understand "jw to diagnose the 
current state of his target ox- rnisation before 
constructing a training design. We have discovered, 
for example, that staffs which do not support 
collaboration and which do not value individual 
diversity among staff members will have some 
d.^.fficulty during the OD training. 

(c) The OD consultant must also have special abilities 
in designing training events. A training design 
can be divided into macroaspects and microaspects. 
Macroaspects include the overall structure and 
outline, the sequence of parts, and the genei'al 
forms through which the activities flow. 
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Microaspects refer to the specific activities played 
out during any limited period such as a day or a 
week of training. Included among microaspects of 
a training design are the skills, exercises and 
procedures mentioned previously. The effective OD 
consultant understands that the task of designing 
is difficult; it requires clear understanding 
of objectives, accurate diagnostic data, knowledge 
about the probablt effect of different training 
procedures, and a delicate balance of insight into 
one's own motives on the one hand and empathy for 
participants on the other. 

(d) Finally, implementing the training itself requires 
a great deal of skill on the part of the OD 
consultant. He should be a facilitator, not a 
dominator. At the same time, he should be forceful 
and definite, not hesitant and apologetic. He should 
try to be brief and concise as he attempts to move 
the group along. Perhaps the most difficult skill 
of the OD consultant is to keep his own feelings, 
especially his anxieties and defences under control. 
The consultant should try to use his own feelings of 
defensiveness as signals that the training is not 
going well and try to modify his behaviour and the 
structure of the meeting to make the training more 
effective. 

INSERVICE EDUCATION IN RELATION TO OD 

Since many schools do not have the resources necessary 
to enter into an OD project, I believe it is important to 
consider the sorts of inservice programmes that might be tried 
to encourage movement in the direction of OD goals and toward 
more creativity of the school. I suggest the following ten 
stages as important aspects of such an inservice training 
design. 
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(i) First, a group dynamics training experience should 
come early to help the participating educators to 
become more reflective about the effects of their 
own role behaviours in the school. The major goal 
would be to help educators to think about their 
own practices and to increase their readiness to 
accept new practices. A secondary goal would be 
to impress upon the educators that their own 
behaviours, and not thoughts and values, affect 
the feelings and reactions of those who work with 
them. 

(ii) Next, knowledge of the behavioural sciences on such 
topics as clarifying communication, establishing 
goals, working with conflicts, holding effective 
meetings, solving problems, and making decisions 
would be presented. Discussions would be held on 
how such information relates to the educator's 
goals and role behaviours. Use of the knowledge, 
or at least some part of it, would be established 
as an important objective for each administrator. 
The group dynamics training, previously set in 
motion, would support the cognitive explorations 
of this phase. 

(iii) Diagnostic skills related to communication, goals, 
conflicts, meetings, problems and decisions would 
be presented and discussed and the educator would 
become acquainted with how to measure the effects 
of his role behaviours related to each of these. 
Vfhenever appropriate, educators would be encouraged 
to give feedback to one another on these same 
behaviours. As the educator becomes more aware of 
his own characteristics, he may make fewer errors 
in perceiving how others are thinking and feeling. 
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(iv) Specific ways in which the knowledge about 

communication^ goals, conflict, meetings, problems, 
and decisions might be used in practice would be 
"brainstormed" and refined. Each educator would be 
asked to plan various ways of behaviour for 
implementing this new knowledge. Each might also 
imagine and discuss the difficulties that he 
anticipates in using these new practices 
effectively. 

(v) These new practices would then be tried out through 
role-playing and immediate reactions would be given 
by the other educators in the inservice group. At 
the same time, several different observation schemes 
might be introduced and some educators would be 
asked to serve as observers and to give feedback to 
the role-players. 

(vi) Skills in giving, receiving, and using feedback 
would be discussed and the role-playing vignettes 
might be repeated again in attempts to use the 
feedback. 

(vii) The educators would be asked next to make commitments 
to try out some of these practices in the "real" 
school setting. Discussions about supportive forces 
and restraining factors would be encouraged to 
explore the pros and cons of following through with 
the plan. Attempts would be made to reduce the 
restraining forces wherever possible either through 
revisions of the practice or by helping: the educator 
to gain more confidence by simulating the pra^.'tice 
still once more. One effective moans for gaining 
commitment is to have the educat.or reoord on a 
cassette-tape the thoughts he has about the new 
practices he intends to try. 
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(vill) At a later session, after the educator has had an 
opportunity to get started on the new practice, 
the tape recording would be played back as a 
reminder of the details of the practice. If the 
original commitment was unrealistic, changes can 
be made at this point in the techniques used to 
introduce the practice. 

(ix) The educator next collects some data about the 
effects of his practice. He might use questions 
under certain circumstances, but most often 
collecting verbal or non-verbal feedback from 
(^t.herH will bo sufficient. 

(x) Finally, during the time when the practices are 
being tried ouC', group discussions with fellow 
educators would be held, perhaps once a week or 
once every two weekf to support each educator's 
efforts and to revise plans further for using 
knowledge about communication, goals, conflicts, 
meetings, problems, and decisions. Attention 
would be given to how the practices should be 
modified to respond effectively to particular 
school si tuations. 

For additional detail about how some of the skills 
associated with OD can be taught in inservice training 
programmes see Schmuck (196H); Fox, Lusj^ki, and Schmuck 
(Vi66); Schmuck, Cheslor, and Lippitt (1966); Fox, Schmuck 
Jung, Van Egmond, and Kitvo (1975); and Schmuck (1972). 

INTEGRATING IN3ERVICE EDUCATION AND OD 

Evon though I have used up much more space to describe OD 
in c.':hu 'ir: than 1 havo for (ie::'.'r ibing inservice edU'.:ation, I 
have 1 moant. tu deprclate the latter. Indeed, OD gains 
t;tren^th an \l if? cnuplod with special inservice education 
j.rM^rainmes. So, for examplo, the teachers of a school are more 
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likely to respond favourably to an OJD intervention after they 
have experienced an inservice course on conununication skills , 
and an OD intervention with a faculty will have greater impact 
if the administrators and department heads are simultaneously 
receiving inservice training in leadership skills* Indeed, 
innovations involving individualisation, career education, 
accountability, educational technology, new curricula, and 
humanising relationships between teachers and students all 
depend on both the individual professionals developing new 
skills and on changes in organisational arrangements and 
processes. 

Organisational change in schools will not persist if 
some individual changes do not also occur; and changes in the 
ways individual professionals think and work will soon dissipate 
or regress without supportive organisational changes. Increasing 
the school's creativity depends on interventions that include both 
training in organisation development and inservice education courseSt 
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